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The  more  I  speak  to  audiences  of  teachers,  the  charier  I  grow 
of  making  trenchant  criticisms  and  of  offering  radical  sug¬ 
gestions.  Accustomed,  myself,  to  all  freedom  for  carrying  my 
ideas  into  practice,  I  yet  recognize  the  fact  that  teachers  in  city 
and  town  systems  must  of  necessity  work  in  grooves  from  which 
they  cannot  possibly  depart  without  the  consent,  the  permission, 
the  approval  of  their  fellows  as  well  as  of  their  supervisors.  To 
ask  one  or  two  of  a  closely  affiliated  corps  to  venture  on  innova¬ 
tion  is  a  serious  matter.  I  wish  therefore  not  to  seem  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  make  converts  to  a  new  principle  of  English  teaching,  but 
to  lay  liefore  you  some  plain  and  wholesome  doctrine,  which  you, 
if  your  good  will  goes  with  me,  may  take  up  and  consider,  and 
perhaps  mingle  with  your  actual  work,  without  deranging  your 
programmes  or  astonishing  your  contemporaries.  Above  all 
things,  I  wish  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  not  to  startle  you  with 
what  your  conservatives  would  call  heresy. 

You  know  it  is  a  familiar  saying  that  the  human  being  learns 
his  speech  by  simply  living  in  human  society.  Our  mother 
tongue  we  learn  from  our  mothers.  As  we  grow  to  maturity,  we 
add  to  our  speech  from  the  people  we  associate  with  in  the  world. 
Especially  do  we  add  to  it  from  books.  The  speech  of  each  of  us 
is  a  composite,  combining  elements  from  obscure  sources,  and 
betraying  by  its  character  the  kind  of  associations  we  have  had  in 
our  lives.  Each  has  a  speech  of  his  own,  compounded  of  many 
simples,  extracted  from  many  objects.  But  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  in  our  lingual  possessions  is  the  substratum  of  words,  sounds 
and  expressions  which  we  imbibed  while  yet  living  in  the  uncon- 
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sciousness  of  infancy.  This  ultimate,  unalterable  element  of 
our  speech  links  us  to  our  family,  our  race ;  we  are  Saxon,  Irish, 
German.  In  this  family  flows  Scotch  blood;  in  this  runs  a 
Welsh,  in  this  a  Huguenot  vein.  Even  in  many  generations  the 
strain  still  does  not  die  out.  Right-minded  people  are  proud  of 
their  descent  from  ancient  stocks  ;  they  love  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
speech  that  they  inherit;  they  will  not  level  their  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  under  the  rules  of  pedantic  uniformity  insisted  on 
in  the  schools.  This  is  to  say,  they  will  not  deny  their  mothers ; 
they  hold,  in  a  manner,  sacred  the  ties  of  inheritance. 

On  this  great  foundation  of  unconsciously  acquired,  and  there¬ 
fore  unalterable,  habit,  the  individual  builds  the  structure  of  his 
speech.  But  I  am  wrong  to  say  that  he  builds.  This  expression 
implies  that  on  passing  out  of  infancy  the  child  begins,  with  pur¬ 
pose  and  volition,  to  shape  his  language.  Therefore  I  should 
say  that  on  the  racial,  maternal  foundation,  there  begins  to  grow 
up  in  the  child,  as  he  conies  forth  among  his  fellows,  an  enlarged 
speech,  whose  nutriment  comes  from  his  environment  by  involun¬ 
tary  absorption.  The  child  still  grows  as  the  plant  grows,  having 
organs  of  assimilation  that  take  their  own  wherever  they  find  it, 
and  take  it  surely,  without  asking  anybody’s  permission,  and  es¬ 
pecially  without  consulting  the  young  recipient. 

This  means  that,  as  regards  liis  speech,  the  young  child  is  not 
in  our  power  ; — except  that,  being  wholly  the  creature  of  his  en¬ 
vironment,  he  is  in  our  power  only  just  so  far  as  we  make  our¬ 
selves  parts  of  this  environment.  We  influence  the  child’s  speech 
just  so  far  as  we  are  absorbable ;  not  so  far  as  we  are  shrewd,  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  pedagogical,  but  so  far  as  we  are  lovable  and  good, 
kindly,  interesting,  admirable. 

What  I  have  to  say,  then,  and  will  try  to  say  in  various  forms, 
illustrating  and  applying  as  concretely  as  possible,  is  this :  that 
the  young  child  cannot  be  taught  his  English  at  all, —  absolutely 
not  at  all, —  by  precept,  by  instruction  in  language ;  that  the 
youth  can  still  be  taught  his  English  by  pedagogical  method  but 
little  more  than  the  child  ;  and  that  the  adult  man  or  woman  still 
learns  by  observation,  by  mingling  with  the  world,  by  coming  to 
love  his  poets,  his  story-tellers  and  historians,  far  more  than  by 
studying  books  of  rhetoric. 

Observe  that  I  allow  a  slightly  increasing  function  to  the  direct 
study  of  languages  in  grammar  and  rhetoric  as  the  child  matures. 
Of  course  I  cannot  tell  at  just  what  age  it  becomes  reasonable  and 
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proper  to  begin  to  ask  the  child  to  consider  his  speech  as  an  ob¬ 
ject,  as  a  thing  outside  of  himself ;  that  is,  to  begin  to  ask  him  to 
recognize  nouns  and  verbs,  laws  of  construction,  errors  in  the  use 
of  language.  In  his  early  years,  talk  about  things  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  simply  slides  off  from  him,  failing  wholly  to  arrest 
his  attention,  and  failing  therefore  to  be  absorbed  into  his  mind, 
to  color  his  habits.  Later,  his  inquisitiveness  about  things  in  na¬ 
ture,  in  man,  in  literature  and  art  may  possibly  extend  itself  to 
the  facts  of  language.  Hut  to  make  one’s  own  language  an  object 
of  contemplation  is  to  perform  an  act  of  mental  introversion, —  a 
process  quite  alien  both  to  childhood  and  to  youth, —  a  process 
akin  to  that  of  the  psychologist,  who  studies  his  own  mind  and 
“thinks  about  thinking.” 

Children  are  docile  and  complaisant,  and  learn  what  we  give 
them  to  learn.  They  learn  even  what  they  cannot  learn.  If  this 
was  sometime  a  paradox,  the  English  teaching  of  to-day  gives  it 
proof.  What  good  children  cannot  learn  really, —  that  is,  cannot 
understand,  cannot  assimilate,  cannot  absorb,  they  nevertheless 
learn  histrionically, —  that  is,  as  actors  conning  their  parts,  to  enact 
tliese  parts  on  the  stage  of  the  recitation  room.  Learning  rules, 
formulas  and  stories  by  heart  is  mere  acting.  The  little  mimes 
seem  to  be  learning  their  language  lessons,  to  be  giving  proof  of 
their  acquisitions.  So  long  as  they  please  you,  they  are  them¬ 
selves  pleased ;  and  if  they  please  you  by  reciting  glibly  things 
they  have  learned  to  repeat,  you  may  keep  school,  but  you  are  no 
teacher.  What  we  call  the  poor  scholar  is  oftentimes  only  a  poor 
actor,  afflicted  by  nature  with  an  unconquerable  bias  towards 
reality,  incompetent  by  the  laws  of  his  being  to  play  in  our  farce, 
to  dally  with  forms  that  yield  to  him  no  content. 

You  will  understand  that  I  have  just  been  describing  the  in¬ 
evitable  outcome  of  all  attempts  to  teach  young  children  language 
by  precept,  by  text-book,  by  lesson-giving  and  lesson-hearing. 
Little  infantile  rhetorics  and  grammars  have  swarmed  of  late  into 
primary  and  grammar  schools  under  the  guise  of  manuals  of  com¬ 
position,  first  books  in  English,  language  lessons,  and  what  not. 
All  this  mass  of  printed  matter  is  a  mere  obstacle  to  the  right 
teaching  of  English.  To  make  one  of  these  books,  a  teacher  plans 
an  analysis  of  speech  according  to  some  fancy  he  has  concerning 
lingual  development,  and  then  lays*out  his  scheme  in  chapters  or 
doses*  for  daily  administration  ;  thinking  he  is  rendering  a  service 
to  his  profession  by  making  the  assignment  of  lessons  easy  and 
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distinct.  How  is  it  possible  that  an  age  that  only  a  little  while 
ago  was  crazy  over  Herbart,  and  which  now  is  immersed  in  child- 
study^  should  believe  in  such  a  method  of  language-study  as  this? 

Does  any  student  of  the  child  conclude,  as  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
aminations,  that  the  child  ever  analyzes  his  speech,  or  is  capable 
of  responding  to  a  call  for  analysis  of  it,  or  can  be  affected  men¬ 
tally  by  the  sight  of  your  schemes  and  chapters  with  any  other 
impression  than  bewilderment?  Absolutely,  the  child  cannot 
discuss  his  speech,  however  well  he  may  get  his  lessons  in  your 
books.  All  the  languages  were  made  by  men  who  knew  nothing 
about  language.  In  the  full  maturity  of  nations  philosophers  be¬ 
gan  to  think  about  speech  and  to  create  the  sciences  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  This  scientific  method  we  presume  to-day  to  bring 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  life  and  with  it  to  greet  childhood  in  its 
natural  and  unconscious  utterance. 

The  great  error  in  our  English  pedagogy  to-day  is  this :  To  the 
child  language  comes  as  a  whole,  the  language  being  in  itself 
nothing,  the  meaning  which  it  brings  being  everything.  The 
devotee  of  pedagogic  method  resolves  language  into  its  elements, 
accumulates  petty  sentences,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  meaning, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  words  and  constructions.  The  child  has 
never  dissevere.d  thought  from  language,  and  in  the  way  of  nature 
never  will.  You  ask  him  to  contemplate  a  sentence  as  a  form  of 
words,  the  meaning  of  these  words  being  of  no  account.  The 
child  expects  sentences  to  be  consecutive,  to  relate  events  in 
order.  You  make  him  leap  from  sentence  to  sentence,  to  bear 
with  him  no  ideas,  to  utter  phrases  empty  of  meaning,  which,  dry 
as  they  would  be  to  you,  are  infinitely  drier  to  him,  because  he 
absolutely  depends  on  interest,  and  you  are  hardened  to  formality 
and  emptiness.  You  have  received  sometimes  from  the  publish¬ 
ers  little  bunches  of  leaflets  culled  from  some  book,  here  a  page 
and  there  a  page,  put  together  as  an  advertisement,  to  show  you 
the  size,  the  type,  the  general  appearance,  of  a  publication  for 
which  they  wish  to  win  your  regard.  You  have  begun  to  read 
on  a  page  on  which  your  eye  chances  to  light ;  you  turn  the  leaf 
to  continue  the  matter  in  hand,  and  lo, —  it  is  something  else. 
You  know  the  feeling  that  then  comes  over  you  :  your  mind  is 
blanked,  your  soul  is  vexed;  it  takes  you  some  minutes  to  recover 
your  equanimity.  To  this  experience  we  inure  children  as  an 
educational  process.  You  cannot  put  a  sentence  before  a  child 
without  giving  him  by  your  very  act  of  presentation  the  idea,  the 
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meaning,  the  content,  of  that  sentence.  And  this  is  not  merely 
the  main  thing  you  give  him  when  you  give  him  a  sentence, —  it 
is  the  only  thing  you  give  him ;  only,  if  the  sentence  is  beautiful 
and  pleasing,  he  will  dwell  on  it  awhile,  and,  while  it  continues 
to  stir  in  his  soul,  he  will  shape  it  anew  in  the  words  you  used, 
and  so  will  learn  some  language.  But  you  take  pains  to  annihi¬ 
late  all  possibility  of  this  happy  issue  by  giving  him  iinmediatelj’’ 
another  sentence,  and  ilien  another,  as  if  nothing  would  suffice  a 
true  pedagogy  but  an  utter  destruction  of  all  mental  impressions 
whatever. 

Let  me  say  again, —  the  child  acquires  his  language  only 
through  unconscious  absorption,  not  at  all  through  efforts  to  com¬ 
mit  linguistic  principles  to  memory.  Take  this  as  axiom  number 
one.  Axiom  numl)er  two  is  this :  The  child  acquires  his  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  whole,  as  the  entire  expression  of  a  thought,  not  piece¬ 
meal,  not  by  parts  of  speech,  not  by  analysis,  as  he  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  place  himself,  or  by  any  power  whatever  be  placed,  at  the 
scientific  point  of  view. 

Deductions  from  these  axioms  to  one  who  sincerely  holds  them 
suggest  themselves  in  abundance. 

The  child  gets  his  speech  by  absorption  from  his  environment. 
The  only  way  iii  which  you  can  put  your  training  hand  upon  his 
speech  is  by  making  yourself  a  part  of  his  environment.  You 
must  envelop  him  with  an  atmosphere  ;  or,  if  this  metaphor  leaves 
you  querulous,  you  must  make  him  hear  good  speech  with  his 
ears,  speak  good  speech  with  his  voice,  read  good  speech  with  his 
eyes  and  his  interested  mind,  and  write  good  speech  with  his  busy 
pen.  Abandon  all  thought  of  rhetorical  detail  and  present  stories 
or  poems  as  wholes,  solely  for  their  value  as  stories  or  poems,  not 
for  analysis. 

The  child  absorbs  only  when  he  reads  or  listens  with  eager  and 
delighted  attention.  He  attends  to  the  matter  of  the  story,  but 
his  mood  is  now  receptive,  and  he  takes  in  the  language  of  it  too. 
Thus,  and  thus  only  can  you  teach  him  language.  You  make  him 
listen,  to  make  him  speak,  to  make  him  read,  and  to  make  him 
write, —  this  comprises  the  whole  duty  of  the  English  teacher  to 
the  child,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  composition  manual  is 
simply  a  nuisance  and  a  hindrance. 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  not  by  learning  precepts  about 
doing.  No  great  writer  attributes  his  success  to  the  rhetoric  and 
composition  of  his  academic  days.  Many  a  writer  recalls  his  first 
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acquaintance  with  books,  his  early  association  with  interesting, 
inspiring  people.  Our  pupils  differ  from  one  another  in  culture 
according  as  they  have  lived  among  people  of  reading  or  among 
people  to  whom  books  have  always  remained  sealed.  It  is  our 
business  to  open  the  books,  to  make  books  seem  interesting,  to 
encourage  reading  habits,  to  show  how  the  pleasures  of  life  are 
enhanced  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  great  spirits  of  the 
race. 

Only  he  who  can  read  with  pleasure  can  possibly  acquire  the 
language  in  which  books  are  written, —  the  literary  form  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  command  of  which  is  the  pre-eminent  note  and  characteristic 
of  culture.  The  rhetoric  attempts  to  prune  colloquial,  faulty 
English  into  good,  literary  English.  The  attempt  is  futile.  The 
reading  habit  presents  the  literary  English  as  an  actual,  existing, 
fully-formed  entity,  familiar  association  with  which  results  in  the 
acquirement  of  its  forms.  He  who  will  not  or  cannot  read  pores 
in  vain  over  manuals  of  rhetoric.  He  who  can  and  will  read  ac¬ 
quires  all  that  the  rhetoric  had  to  teach. 

The  young  person  gets  his  English  by  simple  absorption  :  but 
that  this  process  of  absorption  may  go  on,  two  conditions  are  es¬ 
sential:  first,  he  must  be,  in  a  manner,  immersed  in  good  English; 
second,  he  must  be  in  a  receptive  mood,  or  frame  of  mind.  Both 
these  conditions  it  is  our  business  to  secure.  Instead  of  securing 
them,  we  are  too  apt  to  play  the  part  of  bouffe  performers, —  that 
is,  to  give  out  lessons  from  a  text-book  and  then  to  get  these  les¬ 
sons  recited. 

First,  we  must  surround  our  pupils  with  good  English.  I  do 
not  mean  at  all  that  we,  personally,  are  to  aim  at  a  peculiarly 
choice  English  in  our  own  speech.  Freedom  and  volubility  are 
infinitely  better  than  correctness,  and  the  affectation  of  speaking 
literary  English  is  ridiculous.  But  the  teacher  who  has  a  pleas¬ 
ant  voice  and  can  read  effectively  has  an  immense  advantage.  In 
truth,  I  esteem  a  good  voice  and  ability  to  modulate  this  voice  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  various  pieces  of  literature,  as 
the  chief  qualification  of  an  English  teacher. 

What  I  mean  by  surrounding  our  pupils  with  good  English,  or 
immersing  them  in  good  English,  is  this:  —  We  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  ready  to  read,  or  to  have  them  read,  matter  that  shall  be 
both  wholesome  and  interesting.  There  are  the  two  kinds  of 
reading,  silent  and  oral.  When  you  are  tired,  and  often  when 
you  are  not  tired,  you  may  set  a  class  to  reading  in  silence, — of 
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course  you  have  books  or  leaflets  to  pass  to  them  that  are  not  an 
old  story.  The  notion  that  when  the  class  hour  conies  you  must 
begin  to  hear  recitations,  that  you  must  talk  and  talk  and  talk, 
and  fret  and  fret  and  fret,  and  mark  and  mark  and  mark,  is  a 
hoary  superstition.  I  pray  you  reform  it  altogether.  Or  you 
may  let  a  boy  or  girl  come  to  the  platform  and  read  something 
sound  and  worth  listening  to.  But  your  main  hold  upon  your 
class  must  lie  your  own  reading,  which  should  be,  really,  good 
acting,  full  of  expression,  vital  with  energy.  Do  try  to  break  up 
the  primness  of  the  girls:  make  them  act,  make  them  throw  ex¬ 
pression  into  their  reading,  teach  them  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
silly  giggle  and  titter  tliat  naturalness  excites  in  stupid,  conven¬ 
tional  people.  I  have  a  standing  offer  of  a  valuable  prize  to  any 
girl  who  shall  out-Herod  Herod  and  o’erdo  Termagant. 

As  a  teacher  of  English  you  must  know  your  public  library  and 
its  resources.  I  advise  you  to  make  and  perpetually  enlarge  a 
list  of  books  sure  to  interest  your  particular  pupils.  Note  down 
in  your  memorandum  the  library  shelf-number.  See  that  every 
boy  and  girl  of  the  requisite  age  has  a  library  card.  Keep  them 
reading ;  not  of  course  to  excess,  and  never  in  emulation.  Never 
insist  on  a  young  person’s  reading  a  book  through  if  his  interest 
in  it  flags.  Purists  in  the  choice  of  juvenile  reading  are  apt  to 
recommend  classic  books,  and  classic  books  are  very  apt  to  be 
dull.  Do  not  recommend  a  book  because  you,  with  your  taste, 
like  it ;  but  recommend  the  book  that  you  with  your  experience 
as  a  student  of  youth,  or  which,  from  your  consultation  with  the 
library  people  or  with  your  mates  and  colleagues,  you  have  good 
reason  to  think  will  interest  your  particular  pupils.  Do  not 
recommend  merely  to  your  class  as  a  whole,  but  recommend  to 
your  pupils  individually,  fitting  your  advice  to  boys  and  to  girls, 
to  older  and  to  younger  children.  A  good  plan  is  to  ascertain 
what  books  the  children  call  for  the  the  most,  what  books  wear 
out  the  fastest.  We  must  not  be  purists.  Be  independent;  and 
if  the  censors  of  the  public  reading  put  Oliver  Optic  under  the 
ban,  consider  whether  your  list  is  so  large  that  you  can  afford  to 
strike  him  out.  Now  and  then  some  one  expresses  horror  at  the 
great  preponderance  of  fiction  our  young  people  call  for.  I  hope 
you  do  not  share  this  misgiving.  The  first  literature  of  the  world 
was  fiction,  and  the  dominant  literature  of  the  race  has  always 
been  fiction.  Suppose  your  taste  is  so  elevated  that  your  favorite 
authors  are  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Goethe,  Cervantes,  Shakes¬ 
peare: — all  is  fiction.  Do  not  worry  because  the  children  want 
their  fiction. 

If  you  succeed  in  getting  a  good  deal  of  reading  done  out  of 
school,  there  will  be  a  store  of  matter  to  talk  about  in  the  class ; 
and  conversation  is  an  excellent  sort  of  composition.  You  will 
naturally  want  to  correct  mispronunciations  and  wrong  choices  of 
words.  But  you  must  be  very  tender  in  doing  that,  and  must 
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not  go  so  far  in  it  as  to  repress  freedom  of  utterance.  Often  the 
best  way  to  correct  is  to  make  occasion  to  use  the  word  or  con¬ 
struction  as  it  should  be,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  may 
be  children  wdth  vicious  habits  of  speech  that  they  are  slow  in 
correcting.  These  must  be  labored  with,  preferably  in  private. 
But  if  any  person,  young  or  old,  is  reading  diligently  and  with 
interest,  the  chances  are  that  he  can  be  easily  led  to  entertain  a 
kind  of  respect  for  the  English  of  the  books  he  reads  and  to  make 
serious  efforts  to  imitate  this  English  in  the  points  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  forms  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed. 

Once  again  I  say, —  the  young  person  gets  his  English  by  sim¬ 
ple  absorption  ;  but  that  this  absorption  may  go  on,  two  condi¬ 
tions  are  essential :  first,  you  must  give  him  an  abmidance  of 
English  to  absorb, —  and  this  condition  I  have  now  for  some 
moments  been  dwelling  on  ;  secondly,  you  must  bring  him  into  a 
receptive  frame  of  mind, —  and  about  this  condition  I  must  now 
proceed  to  speak. 

The  child  is  in  a  receptive  state  of  mind  when  he  is  interested; 
and  that  which  interests  him  in  language  is  by  no  means  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  language  itself,  but  what  the  language  says, 
—  its  content.  He  may  commit  to  memory  a  whole  catechism 
and  yet  remain  entirely  unable  to  use  the  words  he  has  learned  in 
case  he  wishes  to  express  a  thought  of  his  own.  To  commit  lan¬ 
guage  to  memory,  to  repeat  it  again  and  again,  is  not  to  acquire 
command  of  this  language.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  to 
know  by  heart  is  not  to  know.  One  of  the  prime  qualifications 
of  a  teacher  is  the  perception  of  this  truth,  as  a  basic  principle  of 
human  nature.  The  routine  schoolmaster  insists  on  keeping, 
among  the  furnishings  of  his  mind,  a  measure  of  faith  in  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  formulated  rules.  A  little  while  ago  the  students  of  peda¬ 
gogy  had  just  discovered  Herbart;  and  Ilerbart’s  insistance  on  a 
“many-sided  interest”  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  acquiring 
knowledge  found  response  in  many  minds.  But  the  impulse 
could  not  last.  The  determining  influence  in  our  schools  is  our 
mania  for  examinations.  Everything  in  our  procedures  contem¬ 
plates  an  examination  test;  and  for  an  examination,  things  must 
be  remembered  in  due  form,  at  least  for  a  little  while.  Ultimately, 
the  colleges  are  responsible  for  this  perversity  in  our  educational 
schemes.  The  college-preparatory  teacher  who  theorizes  a  little 
tries  to  render  account  to  himself  of  his  inevitable  practice  by 
lauding  austerity  and  the  virtue  of  grind  and  cram, —  the  immense 
benefit  to  children  of  being  compelled  to  perform  tasks  which 
they  dislike,  of  learning  things  they  do  not  underatand. 

To  go  further  into  this  subject  would  take  me  too  far  from  my 
immediate  purpose.  Therefore  I  come  back  to  my  theme,  and 
say,  that,  while  a  Latin  paradigm  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way 
than  by  heart, —  if  the  correct  reciting  of  the  paradigm  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  attained, —  no  English  is  to  be  learned  in  that  way. 
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Mature  persons  who  in  their  youth  were  schooled  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  in  Pniglish  grammar  and  rhetoric,  may,  and  do,  dig  and 
delve  for  their  words, —  may,  and  do,  ponder  their  constructions, 
and  l)ethink  themselves  of  style.  But  children  and  naif  persons 
speak  the  words  that  come  to  them  ;  not  choosing,  but  simply 
allowing  their  thought  to  utter  itself.  Their  store  of  speech  con¬ 
tains  whatever  has  got  into  it ;  but  no  word  ever  got  into  this 
store  that  came  naked,  a  mere  vocable,  unaccompanied  by  a 
thought.  In  the  child’s  comprehension,  the  thought  is  not  one 
thing  and  the  word  or  sentence  that  expresses  it  another  thing, 
but  the  idea  and  the  word  are  one  and  inseparable.  The  idea  and 
the  word  are  like  two  atoms  in  chemistiy,  that*  cannot  exist  in 
isolation,  but  must  marry  at  once  and  make  a  new  unit,  the  mole¬ 
cule.  The  adult  scholar  views  a  word  in  its  etymological  ele¬ 
ments,  as  a  historic  and  organic  entity  that  has  had  its  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  The  child  and  the  naif  person  know  the  word  only  as  the 
vehicle  that  transports  a  freight  of  meaning,  and  can  take  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  word  as  having  this  or  that  form,  but  only  in  the 
cargo  it  carries ;  and  if  this  burden  of  meaning  is  interesting  and 
intelligible,  then  the  word  also  is  interesting  and  intelligible,  and 
while  knowledge  of  the  thing  goes  into  the  mind,  knowledge  of 
the  word  goes  into  the  stock  of  speech.  The  technicalities  of 
cathedral  architecture  were  to  me  unmeaning,  and  therefore  be¬ 
yond  my  command,  unpossessed,  not  mine  at  all,  until  I  explored 
some  cathedrals ;  and  had  I  not  been  keenly  interested  in  these 
great  and  ancient  churches,  I  should  have  come  away  from  them 
almost  as  poor  in  understanding  and  speech  as  I  went  to  them  at 
first. 

Speech  always  goes  with  knowledge  or  with  emotion.  If  your 
life  has  been  meagre  in  intellectual  and  emotional  experience, 
your  speech,  your  vocabulary,  is  correspondingly  meagre.  The 
habit  of  intellectual  curiosity,  the  habit  of  sympathetic  observa¬ 
tion  of  human  experiences,  maintaining  a  constant  inflow  into  the 
minxi  of  spiritual  accessions,  maintains  also,  without  our  effort,  a 
constant  inflow  of  linguistic  power.  Our  speech  resides  in  the 
deepest  places  of  our  nature.  Only  what  touches  these  deeps 
of  the  spirit  affects  the  speech. 

The  child  learns  English  whenever  he  hears  people  talk  about 
anything  about  which  he  is  inquisitive,  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Consequently  you  must  talk  in  his  presence  about  things  he  can 
appreciate,  things  that  excite  his  imagination.  He  learns  Eng¬ 
lish  when  he  reads  an  exciting  story,  and  when  you  talk  with  him 
about  the  events  and  the  characters  of  this  story.  He  learns 
English  from  everything  he  hears  and  reads  that  belongs  to  his 
world.  You  may  immerse  him  in  the  conventional  English  of  the 
Sunday  school,  of  the  text-books  in  which  you  assign  him  lessons, 
and  he  remains  impervious.  You  cannot  get  anything  into  him 
through  nature’s  gates  till  nature  opens  them.  Nobody  can  open 
these  gates  but  nature  ;  but  she  will  open  them  to  your  solicita- 
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tion  if  you  know  how  to  solicit.  This  is  the  pedagogic  art.  The 
pedant  of  method  attempts  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it  by  rule :  he 
gives  you  a  scheme  of  things  to  do,  and  expects  you  simply  to  do 
them  with  exact  fidelity ;  just  as  a  merchant  acquaints  his  book¬ 
keeper  with  the  transactions  of  his  business,  and  expects  him  to 
enter,  to  journalize,  to  post  these  items  without  concerning  him¬ 
self  with  the  question  whether  these  transactions  resulted  in 
profit  or  loss.  A  superintendent  who  is  a  pedant  of  method  tends 
to  view  the  corps  of  teachers  as  a  corps  of  clerks,  keeping  books 
by  rule  and  prescription.  The  wise  superintendent  looks  to  see 
if  you  know  how  to  solicit  nature ;  if  you  have  a  personality  as¬ 
suring  to  children  ;  if  you  are  affable,  communicative  and  com¬ 
municable  ;  if  you  are  repressive  or  if  you  are  coaxing,  eliciting, 
encouraging,  stimulating.  All  you  will  ever  accomplish  in  the 
teaching  of  English  you  will  accomplish  as  a  pemon,  having  such 
and  such  happy  endowments, —  endowments  of  voice,  of  literary 
appreciation,  of  naturalness  in  expression,  of  sweet  superiority  to 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  the  sneers  of  a  carping,  conventional  world. 

The  whole  duty  of  the  English  teacher  consists  in  presiding 
over  lessons  in  hearing,  lessons  in  silent  and  in  oral  reading,  les¬ 
sons  in  speaking,  lessons  in  writing.  Abolish  all  such  extraneous 
helps  as  language  lessons,  manuals  and  hand-books  of  rhetoric  and 
composition.  If  you  cannot  make  up  your  minds  to  do  this,  you 
are  still  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 

Let  your  pupils  hear  you  tell  good  things  in  good  English,  with 
the  charm  of  a  pleasing  manner,  in  a  cultivated  voice.  If  you 
are  not  a  good  talker,  how  can  you  make  your  pupils  such  ?  Let 
them  hear  you  read  good  things  with  just  expression.  You  may 
well  overdo  the  dramatic.  Is  not  the  mother  talking  to  her  bal)e 
dramatic,  superlatively  dramatic,  outcooing  the  cooing  of  doves, 
ranging  through  all  notes  of  the  vocal  scale,  resolute  to  win  the 
plausive  smile  of  her  audience  of  one?  Now  if  you  are  a  devotee 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  know  how  you  will  read :  you  will  read  just  as 
my  girls  do,  who  have  evidently  been  taught  that  expression  is  in 
bad  form,  is  unladylike,  and  improper.  Hut  how  can  you  teach 
English  if  you  will  not  give  it  expression?  Stories  present  affect¬ 
ing  scenes:  you  try  to  show  yourself  unaffected,  unmoved  by 
things  universally  allowed  to  be  moving.  This  is  not  merely  an 
incongruity ;  it  is  flat  hypocrisy ;  for  of  course  you  really  are 
moved.  You  are  a  teacher  of  English  and  so  are  supposed  to  un¬ 
derstand  English.  But  you  read  it, —  I  am  speaking  only  to  the 
devotee  of  Mi-s.  Grundy,  mind  you, —  as  if  it  were  Greek  to  you 
and  had  no  meaning  at  all.  Or  else  you  resist  it,  and  refuse  your 
homage  to  the  great  sovereigns  of  literature.  What  are  you  afraid 
of?  Who  sets  this  fashion  for  you?  Fashions  of  dress  and  per¬ 
sonal  adornment  have  sometimes  had  strange  origins.  If  the  king 
is  bald,  all  men  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  wigs.  A  personal 
defect  in  a  prince  or  princess  sets  men  and  women  upon  aping 
this  defect.  Now  who  is  the  great  monarch,  the  princess,  the 
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queen,  the  empress,  that  you,  in  your  habits  of  reading  English, 
imitate  so  slavishly  ?  Who  is  this  despot,  whose  face  is  paralyzed 
and  has  no  nobility ;  whose  teeth  she  is  ashamed  to  show  in  way 
of  smile,  and  who  therefore  never  opens  her  mouth ;  whose  dress, 
or  something,  confines  her  arms  so  that  she  never  moves  them  to 
make  a  gesture  ;  whose  voice  has  but  one  note,  and  is  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  modulation  ?  I  wonder  who  this  dreadful  autocrat  is. 
Can  you  not  revolt  from  her  sway,  and  make  a  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence?  She  is  a  cripple,  a  wretched  old  hag;  but  she  be¬ 
witches  you  with  some  magic  or  other :  let  her  be  tried,  con¬ 
demned  and  hanged,  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  a  witch. 

To  become  good  readers,  pupils  must  hear  an  abundance  of 
good  reading.  So  also,  to  become  book-lovers,  pupils  must  have 
found  great  pleasure  in  books.  Only  the  book-lover  has  any 
chance  at  all  of  becoming  a  good  speaker  or  writer  of  his  mother 
tongue.  And  if  your  pupils  are  to  become  book-lovers,  you  must 
be  one  yourself.  You  must  know  books,  and  be  competent  to 
show  where  they  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  got. 

Over  the  home  reading  of  your  pupils  you  can  exert  great  con¬ 
trol  by  questioning,  by  calling  for  accounts  of  stories  and  histories 
and  poems  read.  An  hour  can  frequently  be  devoted  to  this 
drawing  out  from  timid  boys  and  girls  of  the  contents  of  their 
minds  when  they  have  been  reading  something  good. 

It  is  cruel  to  have  to  secure  attention  by  asking  for  it,  by  de¬ 
manding  it  with  authority  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  refuse. 
The  only  attention  that  can  be  paid  in  response  to  a  demand  is  a 
mere  ghost,  a  sham  of  real  attention.  Pupils  will  always  l)e  in¬ 
terested  in  the  talk  of  their  mates,  and  being  interested,  will  give 
it  great  attention.  See  them  craning  their  necks  and  listening 
open-mouthed.  Have  a  kodak  and  catch  a  view  of  forty  faces, 
eager  and  smiling:  develop  your  film,  print  your  picture :  show 
it  to  your  minister  and  ask  him  if  his  congregation  ever  looks 
like  that.  Luckily,  the  minister  is  a  good  man  and  superior  to 
envy. 

As  to  composition,  I  must  speak  very  briefly.  Of  course  you 
are  having  your  pupils  write  all  the  time  :  but  so  also  are  many 
other  teachers,  no  one  of  whom,  whether  the  subject  be  history, 
geography  or  science,  has  any  right  to  ignore  the  English  of  the 
papers  she  receives ;  so  that  you  are  only  one  of  several  teachers 
of  composition.  Whatever  pupils  write  they  must  write  for  your 
eye,  for  your  comment, —  not  for  the  waste-basket.  I  find  that 
girls  are  actually  astonished  and  overcome,  when  they  find  that  I 
am  reading  their  compositions,  with  absolute  promptness,  return¬ 
ing  them  the  same  day  or  the  very  next ;  that  I  appreciate  keenly 
the  quality  of  their  work  ;  that  I  relish  its  good  qualities  and  am 
teased  beyond  endurance  by  its  bad  ones  ;  that  I  have  honeyed 
compliments  in  one  pocket  and  vicious  metaphor  of  vituperation 
in  the  other.  Evidently  these  girls  have  been  taught  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing,  easy-going  method  of  dealing  with  composition,  the  faults 
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in  their  work  having  been  usually  overlooked,  and  often  not 
looked  over  at  all.  They  have  no  high  standards  in  their  minds  : 
they  have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  take  pains.  To  strenuous  pains¬ 
taking  they  are  utter  strangers.  The  great  secret  of  composing 
English  well  is  the  habit  of  taking  pains.  He  who  takes  pains 
with  his  composition  keeps  his  mind  in  perpetual  touch  with  the 
English  he  reads.  Contemplating  his  models  daily,  he  watches 
in  tliem  for  solutions  of  problems  that  have  arisen  in  his  own 
work,  and  thus  he  learns  the  words  and  forms  that  his  authors 
have  used.  If  the  reader  has  no  ambition  at  all  to  become  a 
writer,  he  may  read  without  becoming  conscious  that  the  English 
he  reads  is  something  for  him  to  note  and  imitate.  If  he  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  ambition  to  use  such  English  as  he  finds  in  print,  he 
observes  with  curiosity,  and  observing  with  curiosity,  he  learns. 
The  only, —  absolutely  the  only, —  way  to  learn  what  good  Eng¬ 
lish  is,  is  to  view  it  intelligently.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  good 
English,  and  yet  allow  ourselves  to  be  told  that  we  must  study 
some  obscurity’s  rhetoric  in  order  to  find  out  what  good  English 
is.  Rhetoric  has  fallen,  in  our  schools,  from  its  ancient  i)lace  of 
prominence:  it  is  a  decadent  study.  Were  it  not  for  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  examinableness  of  rhetoric,  with  its  clever  formulas 
and  bristling  terminology,  just  adapted  to  memorizing  and  the 
drawing  up  of  questions,  it  would  be  to-day,  undoubtedly,  not  de¬ 
caying,  but  utterly  decayed. 

Give  yourself  no  more  compositions  to  read  than  you  can  read 
day  by  day,  and  do  not  devote  your  evenings  to  the  work.  Learn 
the  sorts  of  faults  that  your  pupils  make,  and  sometimes  speak  of 
these  faults  if  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  care  to  listen  to  you. 
See  individuals  by  themselves,  and  make  sure  that  each  is  anxious 
to  win  your  praise.  You  may  praise  very  young  children  without 
making  them  conceited ;  and  if  you  praise  as  often  as  possible, 
you  provide  yourself  with  a  most  formidable  weapon  of  censure 
in  simple  abstinence  from  praise  when  it  is  not  deserved. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  correct  young  children’s  work  in  detail. 
Leave  it  childish,  Ixiyish,  girlish.  Why  should  not  the  boy  or  the 
girl  be  allowed  to  write  in  the  boyish  or  girlish  way,  as  well  as  to 
speak  in  the  boyish  or  girlish  voice,  or  to  move,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
in  the  boyish  or  girlish  way  ?  The  pedant  corrects  young  com¬ 
position  into  mature  forms, —  a  ridiculous  and  useless  labor.  You 
will  distinguish  between  things  positive,  like  spelling,  which  are 
distinctly  right  or  wrong,  and  things  relative  and  elastic,  like  the 
choice  of  words  and  phrases,  which  are  good  or  bad  according  to 
season  and  place.  Spelling  and  punctuation  and  capitalization 
are  as  rigid  as  mathematics.  It  is  ridiculous  for  a  great  boy  or 
girl  not  to  know  how  to  distinguish  to  and  too.,  to  put  two  s ’s  in 
disappear  and  disappoint.  But  for  precocious  conventionality  in 
style  I  have  no  ’praise.  Be  chary  of  correction.  By  correcting 
too  much  you  may  easily  check  spontaneity  ;  and  spontaneity  in 
the  child  is  to  the  teacher  of  English  precious  above  all  things 
else. 
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THE  POPULAR  LECTURE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

BARR  FERREE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  “  popular  ”  lecture  is  no  new  thing.  The  days  of  the 
lyceum  and  of  the  lecture  bureau  are  remembered  by  many 
as  belonging  to  the  good  old  times  that  have  gone,  never  to 
return.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  largely  true.  Lecture 
bureaux  and  lyceums  of  a  certain  well-recognized  type  do  belong 
to  the  past,  and  it  is  not  probable  they  will  return.  Not,  indeed, 
because  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  but  because  the  men 
who  made  them,  the  lecturers,  the  orators  have  died  and  they 
have  had  no  successors. 

Hut  there  is  another  and  more  important'reason  for  the  collapse 
of  the  old  movement  we  sometimes  look  upon  as  old-fashioned, 
and  that  is  because  it  has  lieen  succeeded  by  a  new  system  of  far 
greater  import  in  its  scope,  of  more  pronounced  teaching  and 
stimulating  purposes  in  its  intent,  of  firmer  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  as  shown  in  its  development,  and  conducted  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  anything  the  past  has  to  show  us.  The  most 
representative  and  characteristic  example  of  the  new  movement 
is  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  liecause  in  it  it  has  been  most  highly  differentiated  and 
systematized.  But  other  cities  give  evidence  of  the  popularity  of 
the  new  development,  though  in  a  different  way.  The  City  of 
New  York  carries  on,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Eiduca- 
tion,  a  series  of  free  popular  lectures  even  more  ambitious,  so  far 
as  number  goes,  than  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  In  Chicago 
the  E^xtension  Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago  presents  a 
lecture  list  only  second  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  has  recently  added  free  lectures  in  the  school  build¬ 
ings  to  its  many  activities.  In  Philadelphia  the  American  Socie¬ 
ty  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  covers  a  similar  field, 
and  its  work  includes  the  neighboring  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  former  state  reaching  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg,  and  even 
extending  over  into  the  State  of  New  York.  Many  courses  of 
public  lectures  are  offered  by  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore  and  similar  institutions 
in  other  cities  carry  on  similar  work  on  a  more  or  less  extended 
scale.  And  to  these  larger  organizations  must  be  added  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  clul>8,  societies,  improvement  associations  and 
other  lesser  bodies  all  of  whom  make  the  popular  lecture  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  their  public  undertakings. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  lecture  bureau,  instead  of  being 
a  relic  of  the  past,  has  only  been  transformed  and  amplified,  and 
is  now  only  in  its  infancy.  In  the  season  from  October,  189<)  to 
June,  1897  the  Brooklyn  Institute  provided  its  members  with  o41 
lectures  and  2875  additional  class  and  special  meetings.  From 
October  23,  1896  to  April  1, 1897, 1065  lectures  were  given  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  under  the  Board  of  Education.  From 
July  1,  1896  to  June,  1897,  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  conducted  846  lectures  in  that  city  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  arranged  in  141  courses  of  six  lectures  each.  In  the  same 
year  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  provided  181  lectures  in  all  its  centres,  and  its  Summer 
Meeting  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  offered  105  in  addi¬ 
tion,  not  including  instruction  in  mathematics  and  music.  The 
Ix)well  Institute  offered  84  during  the  pa,st  season  ;  Drexel  Insti¬ 
tute,  41,  with  14  concerts,  chiefly  organ  recitals  ;  and  tlie  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  46,  with  28  others  in  association  with  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  list  com¬ 
prises  only  important  institutions,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  repre¬ 
sentative,  ratber  than  as  complete.  But  the  formidable  number 
of  2901  lectures  for  a  single  year  in  five  different  American  cities 
speaks  in  no  uncertain  way  of  the  importance  and  the  influence 
of  the  popular  lecture  as  an  educational  force. 

The  figures  just  quoted  cover,  of  course,  many  duplications. 
In  Brooklyn  the  total  number  of  lectures  means  the  total  number 
of  separate  and  distinct  lectures.  The  totals  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  and  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago  include  a  num- 
l)er  of  duplicates,  many  courses  being  repeated  in  different  places 
and  before  different  Centres.  But  in  the  other  institutions  there 
were  no  duplications,  though  many  lectures  were  repeated  in 
different  cities. 

The  number  of  lecturers  is,  in  some  instances,  almost  as  formid¬ 
able  as  the  number  of  lectures.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  lectures 
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were  delivered  by  216  speakers ;  those  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  by  206;  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago  by  23; 
those  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  by  17  ;  those  of  the  Drexel 
Institute  by  11;  those  of  the  Lowell  Institute  by  10;  and  the 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  en¬ 
gaged  40  lecturers  for  the  one  month  of  its  Summer  Meeting. 

The  figures  of  attendance  are  more  impressive.  The  free  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  were  attended  by  426,927 
persons  ;  those  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  by  302,426  ;  those  of 
the  Drexel  Institute  by  25,000 ;  and  the  average  attendance  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  was  300.  Surely,  if  these  figures 
means  anything,  they  mean  that  the  public  lecture  has,  at  this 
moment,  a  popularity  and  an  importance  far  surpassing  in  extent 
anything  that  the  old  lecture  platform  had.  We  have,  perhaps, 
fewer  lecture  orators,  fewer  conspicuous  men  lecturing,  but  the 
difference  is  clearly  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  enormous 
variety  of  subjects  treated  and  by  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  lecturers.  And  this  record  includes,  it  should  be  noted,  only 
systematic  lecturing  for  the  people,  and  takes  no  heed  of  the 
brilliant  stars  imported  from  abroad  from  time  to  time  for  the 
delectation  of  people  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  large  price  to  hear 
them. 

The  value  of  a  lecture  depends  upon  its  subject  and  its  pre- 
sentiition  ;  its  importance  upon  the  audience  it  reaches.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  lectures  that  may  be  styled  “  important  ”  because  of 
their  subject ;  but,  after  all,  unless  a  lecture  reaches  the  proper 
audience,  unless  it  produces  an  effect  and  reaches  the  people  who 
need  it  most  and  who  really  appreciate  it,  it  can  have  no  right 
and  title  to  so  high-sounding  a  description.  And,  indeed,  without 
an  audience,  the  whole  lecture  system  falls  to  the  ground.  A 
magazine  without  readers  is  no  greater  failure  than  a  lecturer 
without  an  audience. 

In  themselves  statistics  of  audiences  give  no  idea  of  their  com¬ 
position  nor  of  the  effect  of  the  lecture  upon  them.  But  the 
figures  clearly  show  that  popular  lectures  appeal  to  very  large 
classes  of  people.  And  the  records  from  year  to  year  not  only 
demonstrate  this,  but  prove  also  that  the  value  of  the  popular 
lecture  as  an  educational  force  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  A 
very  marked  difference,  however,  exists  between  lectures  provided 
by  institutes,  or  the  occasional  course  or  separate  lecture  offered 
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by  educational  institutions,  and  those  conducted  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  University  Extension  Societies.  The  idea  of  teach¬ 
ing,  of  instruction,  underlies  the  university  extension  idea.  In 
Chicago  the  lectures  are  designated  as  “  lecture-studies,”  and  are 
considered,  as  they  rightly  are,  something  wholly  distinct  from 
popular  lectures.y  But  the  institutes  appeal  only  to  popular  audi¬ 
ences,  unless  they  deliberately  set  out  to  conduct  extension 
courses,  as  the  Brooklyn  Institute  does  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
the  institute  the  people  are  expected  to  be  amused  and  enter¬ 
tained,  to  be  instructed,  if  they  will,  but  that  is  a  minor  consid¬ 
eration.  The  busy  man,  the  active  woman,  are  in  no  mind,  after 
a  day  of  labor,  to  turn  out  of  an  evening,  to  anything  so  mentally 
exhausting  as  study  of  any  sort.'^  But  the  popular  lecture,  the 
real  popular  lecture,  which  aims  to  tell  some  important  fact,  to 
treat  of  some  curious  thing,  to  tell  of  some  far-away  country,  or 
to  give  the  latest  result  of  scientific  research  and  invention,  in  a 
light,  understandable,  popular  way,  has  nothing  hard  or  dull  or 
dry  in  it.  Even  if  no  great  amount  of  knowledge  is  absorbed, 
something  is  done  in  stimulating  inquiry,  in  suggesting  the  further 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  introducing  fresh  and  wholesome 
thought. 

And  in  this,  apart  from  providing  light  and  innocent  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  popular  lecture  has  its  reason  for  existence  :  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  knowledge.  The  theory  of  such  a  lecture,  if  it  needs  a 
theory  to  support  it,  is  that  the  listener  will  have  his  curiosity 
aroused  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  will  be  led  to  read  more  about  the 
particular  thing  that  has  attracted  his  attention.  And  so,  move 
on  from  step  to  step  ;  not  that  he  becomes  a  specialist  at  all,  but 
that  the  field  of  his  understanding  is  broadened  and  his  mind 
directed  towards  fresh  channels. 

And  so  a  fundamental  difference  exists  between  the  popular 
lecture  and  the  university  extension  course.  Popular  lectures 
are,  it  is  true,  frequently  arranged  in  courses,  and  in  those  insti-, 
tutes  which  make  a  specialty  of  this  manner  of  diffusing  knowl¬ 
edge  this  is  constantly  done.  But  under  the  university  extension 
system  the  variety  of  topics  is  limited.  The  most  active  Centres 
can  only  provide  a  limited,  number  of  subjects  ;  for  the  lectures 
being  arranged  in  courses  of  six  or  twelve,  a  small  number  of 
courses  may  result  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  lectures. 
Under  the  institute  plan,  however,  it  is  possible  to  offer  an  almost 
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infinite  variety  of  subjects  and  an  apparently  endless  number  of 
lectures.  This  is  what  is  done  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  the 
strength  of  that  remarkable  institution  —  apart  from  the  wonder 
ful  comprehensiveness  of  its  plan  of  organization  —  lies  in  exactly 
this  circumstance.  By  dividing  its  membership  into  departments, 
each  concerned  with  a  single  topic,  it  is  supposed  and  naturally, 
that  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  that  topic  will  become 
connected  with  that  department.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
departments  it  is  possible  to  provide  lectures  on  every  conceivable 
subject ;  and  if  the  number  of  departments  is  large  enough  —  in 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  it  is  27,  with  several  sub-sections  or  divi¬ 
sions  —  it  becomes  possible  to  have  daily  lectures  and  yet  have  a 
different  topic  at  each  meeting.  And  with  a  large  membership 
each  department  is  able  to  provide  a  respectable  audience  for  each 
lecture ;  for  the  audience  can  change  from  night  to  night,  those 
interested  in  one  department  only,  for  example,  not  being  called 
upon  to  come  out  again  until  the  corresponding  evening  in  the 
following  month.  Thus  the  problem  of  an  audience  takes  care  of 
itself. 

An  institute  working  on  such  a  plan  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
adage,  “  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  The  larger  the  member¬ 
ship,  the  greater  the  number  of  departments,  and  .the  larger  the 
number  of  lectures  that  can  be  successfully  provided.  Just  how 
such  a  scheme  may  be  developed,  how  an  institution  for  the  pop¬ 
ularization  of  knowledge  can  be  built  up  around  the  popular  lec¬ 
ture  as  a  centre,  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  summarizing 
the  work  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  in  its  lectures  for  the  year 
October,  1896  to  June,  1897  ;  — 


THE  JiROOKLYN  INSTITUTE.  SEASON  OF  1896- 

-97. 

HEfiL'I-AR 

81'ECIAL  TOTAL 

NUMBER 

MEETIXCiS. 

LECTURES. 

LECTURES. 

Anniversary  Meetings, 

3 

3 

General  Addresses, 

11 

11 

Sunday  night  lectures, 

3 

3 

Arcbieology, 

5 

6 

11 

Architecture, 

6 

18 

24 

Astronomy, 

6 

4 

10 

Botany, 

6 

6 

Chemistry, 

8 

28 

3.5 

Domestic  Science, 

9 

24 

39 

Conferences, 

6 

EDUCATION. 


REGULAR 

MEETINGS. 


SPECIAL 

LECTURES. 


TOTAL  NUMBER 
LECTURES. 


Electricity, 

Engineering, 

Entomology, 

Fine  Arts, 

Geography, 

Geology, 

Law, 

Mathematics, 

Microscopy, 

Mineralogy, 

Music, 

Lectures, 

Concerts, 

Painting, 

Pedagogy, 

Conferences 
Courses  of  Instruction 
Philology, 

French, 

German, 

Classics, 

Conferences, 

Photography, 

Demonstrations, 

Physics, 

Political  Science, 
Psychology, 

Zoology, 


This  table  does  not  include  the  lectures  and  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  offered  in  the  School  of  Political  Science,  nor  does  it  indicate, 
in  any  way,  the  work  of  instruction  carried  on  by  the  institute. 
The  field  meetings  and  excursions  conducted  by  several  of  the 
departments  are  also  omitted.  The  difference  between  the  total 
here  and  that  quoted  above  is  a  difference  of  classification,  not  a 
difference  of  number. 

Here,  then,  is  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the  popular  lecture. 
It  is  not  merely  a  popular  entertainment,  an  agreeable  way  of 
passing  an  evening,  an  episode,  as  it  were,  in  a  winter’s  mild 
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diversions  ;  but  it  is  the  basis  of  a  popular  institution,  conducted 
on  a  new  plan,  and  producing  results  that  the  old  lecture  system, 
of  individual,  disconnected  separate  lectures,  never  comprehended. 

--Each  department  is  a  scientific,  artistic  or  literary  society,  in 
which  the  members  are  united  by  a  bond  of  common  interest,  and 
in  which  that  most  difficult  task  of  providing  material  for  regular 
sessions  is  done  by  the  institute.  Not  that  such  societies  are  not 
self-acting,  not  that  they  are  without  individual  life  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  their  own  officers  and  committees,  and  determine 
their  own  programme  of  activity  under  the  general  guidance  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  in  accord  with  the  settled  policy  of  the 
institute.  Its  success,  in  fact,  depends  to  a  very  marked  extent, 
upon  the  active  interests  of  its  members,  not  in  the  institute 
alone,  but  in  the  special  departments  concerned  with  that  partic¬ 
ular  topic  that,  of  all  topics,  the  member  is  most  interested  in. 

In  a  large  city,  therefore,  such  an  institute  has  a  directing,  stim¬ 
ulating  organizing  function  performed  by  no  other  body.  Clubs 
and  societies  concerned  with  single  subjects,  providing  their  mem¬ 
bers  but  a  limited  series  of  entertainments  or  exercises,  ap¬ 
pealing,  as  likely  as  not,  to  a  limited  membership,  would,  through 
association  and  alliance  with  an  institute,  be  able  to  give  their 
members  not  only  all  they  had  before,  but  the  entire  resources  of 
the  institute.  The  financial  gain  to  the  members  is  not  inconsid¬ 
erable.  If  there  are  several  societies  in  a  certain  locality,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  one  may  be  a  member  of  all  of  them,  paying 
to  each  a  sum  of  money  yearly  that,  in  the  aggregate  may  amount 
to  quite  a  sum.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  has  set  its  membership 
fees  at  6<10.00  for  the  first  year  and  -^o.OO  for  each  succeeding 
year,  a  sum  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  abounding  privileges 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members.  It  is  a  sum  no  greater 
than  many  societies  charge  their  members,  and  not  a  few  of  them, 
certainly  in  New  York,  ask  twice  or  three  times  the  amount. 
Yet  an  institute  planned  and  conducted  on  a  large  and  generous 
scale  will  provide  all  the  attractions  of  innumerable  societies  for 
the  cost  of  one.  Nor  does  it  lose  income  because  of  that.  Uni¬ 
versal  in  its  scope,  so  far  as  it  may  be,  it  attracts  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  there  are  more  reasons  why  one  should  join  an  institute  cov¬ 
ering  every  subject  than  a  society  concerned  with  a  single  topic  ; 
and  there  are  many  who  could  not  afford  the  fees  for  a  series  of 
societies  who  could  easily  meet  the  dues  of  membership  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  institute. 
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And  when  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  departments,  with 
their  monthly  lectures  or  oftener,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added  the 
additional  attractions  of  special  entertainments,  of  concerts,  of 
dramatic  readings,  of  music  lectures,  of  pianoforte  recitals,  of 
especially  illustrated  lectures,  of  courses  of  lectures  in  special 
fields,  of  lessons  in  foreign  tongues,  of  technical  studies,  of 
schools  of  art,  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  make  up  the 
knowledge  of  the  day  ;  when  the  lectures  are  counted  by  the 
hundreds  and  the  special  meetings  and  class  exercises  by  the 
thousands,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  it  is  obvious 
how  very  powerful  such  an  institution  can  be  for  good  in  any 
community,  how  much  it  may  accomplish  that  no  other  institution 
tries  to  accomplish,  how  grandly  it  can  remedy  ineffectual 
attempts,  solidify  varying  interests,  gather  up  and  direct  into 
profitable  channels  work  done  in  part,  perhaps,  or  in  a  sporadic 
fashion,  without  definite  direction,  without  certain  end. 

With  the  lecture  as  a  basis,  therefore,  the  institute  broadens  its 
work  in  a  legitimate  manner,  taking  upon  itself  functions  that  no 
other  institution  does,  and  transforming  the  lecture  into  a  power¬ 
ful  instrument  for  good.  Seeking  only  to  stimulate  interest  and 
to  arouse  curiosity,  its  programme  is  of  the  simplest  —  lectures, 
and  plenty  of  them.  It  does  not  matter  if  those  who  come  to  its 
lectures  are  not  students,  it  does  not  matter  if  they  do  not  follow 
a  course  of  study,  it  does  not  matter  if  the  truths  told  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  are  not  heard  of  outside  it.  Its  success  depends  upon 
the  variety  and  extent  of  its  programme,  and  upon  the  nature  and 
number  of  its  audiences.  Seeking  primarily  to  entertain,  it  is 
satisfied  if  it  accomplishes  that ;  if  more  is  done  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  And  that  more  is  done,  that  interest  is  not  only  awakened, 
but  kept  awake,  is  shown  by  the  superb  programmes  the  devel¬ 
oped  institute  like  that  in  Brooklyn  —  the  only  true  People’s  In¬ 
stitute  in  the  country  —  presents  to  its  members  year  after  year. 

Constant  change  and  variety,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  institute’s 
success.  Popularize  knowledge,  do  not  teach  it,  that  is  the  fund¬ 
amental  principle  on  which  it  operates.  Of  teaching  institutions 
there  are  a  plenty ;  of  stimulating  institutions  for  young  people 
and  for  adults  there  are  too  few.  Brooklyn  alone,  of  all  our  gi  eat 
cities,  possesses  such  an  institution.  The  free  lectures  in  New 
York  are  simply  a  free  gift  to  the  people  without  that  association 
which  is  so  notable  an  element  of  strength  in  Brooklyn.  The 
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Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  scarcely  touches  the  same  field  owing 
to  its  distinctive  organization.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  have 
chiefly  the  teaching  courses  of  the  Societies  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching. 

The  institute  is  the  means  by  which  the  lecture  may  be  made  a 
powerful  instrument  for  arousing  public  interest  in  knowledge ; 
the  lecture  itself  appeals  to  popular  support  on  very  much  more 
solid  grounds  than  as  the  medium  through  which  the  institute 
reaches  its  public.  The  oratorical  lecture,  the  lecture  appealing 
w’holly  to  the  intellect,  and  into  which  the  personality  of  the 
speaker  enters  quite  as  much  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  oration, 
holds  a  relatively  small  place  in  the  programme  of  the  popular 
institute.  Few  persons  can  enjoy  a  Wagner  opera  night  after 
night  without  experiencing  a  certain  amount  of  mental  fatigue ; 
it  is  very  much  the  same  with  the  oratorical  lecture  ;  only  a  small 
public,  perhaps  only  a  portion  of  the  most  desirable  public,  could 
be  depended  upon  to  develop  a  constant  interest  in  such  dis¬ 
courses.  The  greater  public  demands  something  different,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  please  and  amuse  as  well  as  instruct.  And  so  the 
illustrated  lecture  has  come  into  vogue,  and  that  it  is  on  which 
the  institute  chiefly  depends  for  its  work. 

The  illustrated  lecture  has  an  advantage  over  the  lecture  that 
appeals  to  the  intellect  alone  in  that,  if  it  is  weak  in  itself,  the 
pictures  may,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  compensate  for  its 
weakness The  illustrated  lecturer  has,  therefore,  a  double  set  of 
attractions  ;  himself  or  his  matter,  and  his  pictures  ;  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  if  his  audience  is  displeased  with  the 
one  it  may  find  some  satisfaction  with  the  other. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  illustrated  lecture  introduces 
an  essentially  new  form  of  public  teaching,  namely,  through  the 
eye.  Before  the  modern  era  of  education  people  learned  more  by 
their  eyes  than  they  do  now.  The  splendid  art  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  sculpture,  the  painted  glass,  the  fresco,  all  had  a  teach¬ 
ing  and  instructive  value  quite  as  important  as  their  decorative 
qualities.  The  tendency  of  our  own  time  is  to  teach  by  means 
of  books,  to  reach  the  mind  by  written  discourse,  explanation, 
suggestion,  hypothesis,  argument,  demonstration.  We  have  too 
little  of  the  training  of  the  mind  through  the  eye,  though  the 
recent  impetus  given  to  art  teaching  in  our  schools  is  tending  to 
counteract  this  to  a  great  extent.  The  illustrated  lecture  under¬ 
takes  to  accomplish  the  same  task  for  those  w'ho  have  completed 
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their  schooling,  but  are  still  in  need  of  further  enlightenment.  And 
the  popularity  of  this  form  of  lecture  is  evidenced  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  illustrated  lectures  found  in  the  institute 
programmes,  furnished  in  the  public  lectures  of  the  schools  and 
colleges,  and  in  the  entertainments  of  young  people’s  associations 
of  every  sort.  Mere  spoken  speech  is  no  longer  sufficient ;  the 
actual  things  talked  about,  the  actual  place  described,  must  be 
shown  on  the  screen  by  means  of  enlarged  photographs,  in  .order 
to  give  the  lecture  vitality  and  in  order  to  draw  out  the  largest 
audiences. 

And  so,  every  subject  that  is  capable  of  illustration  is  now 
illustrated.  Lectures  on  music  are  accompanied  with  illustrations 
on  the  piano,  or  with  more  elaborate  illustrations  with  a  group  of 
instruments,  or  even  with  solos  and  choruses  for  the  voice.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  history  are  enlivened  with  the  elaborate  illustrations 
drawn  upon  to  make  a  book  of  history  sell  and  give  it  place  in 
the  general  library.  The  traveller,  returning  from  distant  parts, 
brings  the  photographs  of  the  places  he  has  visited  and  thus  takes 
his  hearers  over  the  actual  ground.  The  lecturer  on  art  enlarges 
the  masterpieces  he  is  describing,  and  so  makes  his  remarks  intelli¬ 
gible.  The  engineer  and  the  scientist  follow  the  same  course,  the 
latter,  if  he  does  not  use  his  lantern,  illustrating  his  lecture  with 
experiments  and  demonstrations  in  themselves  of  greater  popular 
interest  than  many  volumes  of  description,  or  than  photographs 
of  the  various  stages  of  the  subject  being  treated.  The  popular 
lecturer  of  to-day,  in  fact,  no  more  thinks  of  appearing  before  his 
audience  without  the  proper  form  of  illustrative  material  than  the 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  would  appear  in  the  clinic  without  the 
material  for  his  demonstration. 

The  illustrated  lecture  is  more  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  lecture 
with  the  stereopticon  lantern  than  with  experimental  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Scientific  lecturers  have  not  yet  grasped  the  field  that 
their  more  enterprising  literary  and  artistic  competitors  have 
absorbed  to  so  great  an  extent.  In  fact,  the  dearth  of  popular 
scientific  lecturers  is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  truth  is,  while 
almost  any  one  seems  warranted  in  setting  himself  up  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  art,  on  literature,  on  history,  or  on  travel,  there  is  a  some¬ 
what  well-founded  belief  that  the  scientific  lecturer  must  be  a 
scientist,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  wide  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  instruct  a  general  public  without  a  special  training.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  few  scientific  men  are  good,  popular  lecturers.  They  bring 
to  the  platform  such  profound  knowledge,  they  are  so  alive  to  the 
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necessity  of  being  scientific  that  they  burden  their  discourses  and 
weary  the  hearers  who  have  come  out  of  an  evening  to  be  amused, 
rather  than  profoundly  instructed.  Yet  the  public  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  scientific  matters,  and  the  field  needs  only  to  be  properly 
worked  to  develop  an  even  greater  interest. 

There  is  no  sign  of  the  decadence  of  the  lecturer;  it  has  a 
power  and  a  purpose  to-day  that  it  never  had  before.  The  winter 
season  is  no  sooner  brought  to  an  end  than  a  veritable  avalanche 
of  lectures,  illustrated  and  not,  is  precipitated  upon  the  country. 
Summer  meetings,  summer  institutes,  summer  schools ;  all  sorts 
of  intellectual  dissipations  for  the  vacation,  are  opened  to  the 
public  in  almost  every  city  and  town  and  summer  resort.  Many 
of  these  summer  gatherings  are  teaching  in  their  scope,  and  are 
intended  more  for  students  and  for  teachers  than  for  the  general 
public.  But  many  of  them  contain  attractions  of  a  general 
nature  ;  and  thus  the  illustrated  lecture  continues,  with  scarce 
an  intermission  the  year  round.  Suspended  in  one  place,  it 
renews  itself  in  another,  and  at  every  opportunity  it  claims  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  on  the  programme  and  maintains  it. 

We  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  movement,  but  upon  the 
threshold  .of  an  impetus  that,  in  the  end,  must  become  a  more 
potent  force  for  general  education,  for  untechnical  education,  for 
stimulating  education,  than  the  lecture  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 
The  splendid  work  accomplished  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  appeals  to  the  people  made  by  the  various 
lecture  agencies,  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  our  educational 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  show  what  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  healthy,  mental  life  the  lecture  can  be.  Yet  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  Lecturers  must  be  improved,  haphazard  lectur¬ 
ing  discontinued,  lecturing  be  made  more  of  a  profession  than  at 
present,  and  the  work  carried  on  by  the  lecturing  institutions 
more  thoroughly  systematized  before  the  full  benefits  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  lecture,  the  lecture  that  aims  to  interest  and  to  stimulate 
thought  rather  than  to  teach  and  instruct,  can  be  realized.  Espe¬ 
cially  the  illustrated  lecture  will  be  made  the  centre  of  all  such 
work  ;  and  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  artistic  subjects,  artistic 
training,  of  which  our  people  stand  so  much  in  need,  must 
become  more  and  more  important  and  have  a  greater  and  greater 
effect.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  as  yet  the  institutes  have  not 
fully  realized  the  value  of  art  teaching  by  means  of  lectures  as 
the  centre  around  which  so  much  that  is  good  and  valuable  might 
be  accomplished.  An  infinity  of  artistic  subjects  is  treated  of  in 
lecture  courses,  but  much  of  this  work  is  indifferent  and  con¬ 
ducted  without  reference  to  a  general  plan.  The  full  value  of 
the  illustrated  lecture  can  best  be  had  in  a  system  in  which  art 
forms  the  basis,  and  around  it  a  series  of  general  lectures  built  up 
that  will  have,  as  their  fundamental  principle,  the  giving  of  im¬ 
pressions  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  spoken  voice.  That,  surely, 
is  the  end  toward  which  the  popular  lecture  is  tending.  And  it 
means  the  recovery  of  a  notable  means  of  education. 
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THE  STA  TE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  MISSION 
FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

GEORGE  RIPLEY  PISKHAM,  A.  M., 

SuperirUendenX  of  the  Princeton  District,  Massachusetts. 

WHEN  SO  many  things  have  been  said,  when  so  much  has 
been  written,  and  these  contributions,  too,  by  State 
officials  of  eminence,  by  educators  of  prominence,  by  specialists 
in  their  calling,  upon  the  function  and  use  of  Normal  Schools,  an 
apology  for  a  paper  of  this  kind  may  seem  warranted. 

But  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  all  has  not  been  said ;  at  least 
all  has  not  been  practiced,  and  therefore  I  venture  the  following 
suggestions  coming  to  me  mainly  from  my  experience,  somewhat 
from  my  observation,  and  partially  from  my  study. 

I  beg  leave  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
Normal  Schools,  that  I  appreciate  the  good  work  they  have  done 
and  are  doing. 

For  ten  years  and  more  I  have  been  a  constant  student  of  edu¬ 
cational  means,  methods  and  results,  and  for  several  years  have 
been  an  active  and  busy  superintendent  of  schools,  and  during 
this  whole  period  I  have  believed  in  training,  and  have  constantly 
sought  for  the  professional  teacher. 

“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  It  is  then  as  a  super¬ 
intendent,  receiving  the  products  of  our  State  Training  Schools 
that  I  wish  to  speak. 

NORMAL  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

I  consider  that  Normal  teachers  and  particularly  Normal  prin¬ 
cipals,  being  in  the  employ  of  the  state,  should  be  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  state,  and  hence  should  be  willing  and  ready,  when 
consistent  with  home  duties,  to  attend  institutes  and  conventions, 
and  give  the  teachers  and  workers  there  assembled  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  and  the  instruction  of  their  study.  As  state 
officials  they  should  give  this  service  without  compensation,  other 
than  expenses. 

MODEL  AND  PRACTICE  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  well  aware  that  when  I  broach  this  subject  I  am  talking 
upon  a  delicate  matter.  I  am  well  aware,  too,  that  upon  this 
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topic  we  are  not  all  agreed,  and  what  I  say,  I  say  with  respect  for 
the  past,  with  consideration  for  the  present,  with  hope  for  the 
future. 

In  my  personal  view  much  good  has  been  attained  through  the 
Practice  Schools,  and  much  harm  has  been  done  in  this  same 
school,  and  in  many  institutions  at  the  present  time  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  helpful  and  the  harmful.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  remove  the  weak,  to  develop  the  strong. 
How  shall  it  best  be  done  ? 

First:  Were  it  possible  (and  I  recognize  that  it  is  not  always 
so),  I  would  have  in  connection  with  each  Normal  Training  School 
a  Model  School.  I  speak  now  in  the  literal  signification  of  that 
term.  This  school  I  would  make  an  Observation  School.  In  it 
I  would  place  the  best  equipment,  the  best  appliances,  the  most 
highly  trained  teachers,  yes,  the  most  successful  child  educators. 
To  this  school  I  would  invite  the  Normal  student  as  an  observer 
simply.  This  should  be  his  ideal,  and  the  work  here  he  should 
closely  study.  The  lessons  in  observation  are  important.  They 
should  receive  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Normal  teach¬ 
ers  just  as  the  lessons  in  practice  demand  the  attention  of  the 
critic  teacher. 

Secondly :  I  would  have  in  connection  with  each  Normal  Train¬ 
ing  School  a  Practice  School,  and  here  too  I  speak  in  the  literal 
signification  of  that  term.  This  school  should  be  the  home  school 
of  the  critic  teachers.  To  this  school  I  would  invite  the  Normal 
student  for  active  service,  always  under  the  direct  eye  and  con¬ 
stant  observation  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  or  in  other  words  the 
critic  teacher.  Under  this  watch  care  the  pupil-teacher  will 
give  lessons,  will  instruct  classes,  will  teach  children ;  but  pre¬ 
liminary  work  in  observation,  preliminary  work  in  preparation  of 
lessons,  preliminary  work  in  the  rehearsal  of  these  lessons  should 
be  had  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  It  is  a  delicate 
and  dangerous  duty  which  lies  before  us.  It  is  two-fold,  for  while 
we  are  training  the  teacher  we  must  not  forget  the  child.  He 
must  not  become  the  victim  of  our  training,  and  therefore  I  main¬ 
tain  that  all  teaching  should  not  be  done  by  the  pupil-teacher, 
but  that  some  of  it  should  be  done  by  the  regular  teacher,  the 
critic  teacher,  who  should  be  holden  responsible  for  the  education 
of  the  children. 

Does  the  pupil-teacher  fail  in  an  exercise  ?  Then  let  the  critic 
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teacher  take  the  class  in  hand,  conduct  the  exercise,  while  the 
student-teacher  now  becomes  the  observer.  Have  the  children 
had  considerable  practice  at  the  hands  of  weak  teachers  ?  Then 
let  the  regular  work  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  well  equipped 
teacher  for  a  time.  B}'  all  means  and  all  ways  let  us  avoid  the 
sacrifice  of  our  childrens’  interests.  Let  us  maintain  permanency 
in  their  growth,  and  add  unbroken  development  to  their  minds. 
This  I  judge  to  be  entirely  possible  in  our  Practice  School,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  professional  training  of  a  large  student 
body. 

PRELIMINARY  PRACTICE  UNDER  SUPERVISION. 

I  advocate  and  recommend  the  following  additional  equipment : 

When  the  school  has  done  for  the  pupils  what  it  can,  then  it 
seems  to  me  wise  to  send  forth  these  pupils  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  as  may  appear  feasible,  to  serve  as  assistants  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  superintendent,  a  principal  or  a  successful 
teacher. 

This  period  of  work  will  prove  very  helpful.  The  pupil  will 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  call  into  use  all  previous  knowledge 
and  training,  and  under  circumstances  by  which  she  can  seek 
advice  and  do  little  harm  by  false  teaching.  This  pupil-teacher 
will  now  learn  many  a  lesson  from  her  daily  experience  quite  as 
helpful  to  her  future  success  as  was  her  preliminary  training.  In 
this  way  we  shall  add  force,  decision  and  character  to  the  teacher, 
we  shall  complement  the  public  school  service,  and  we  shall  fur¬ 
ther  develop  the  teacher  by  an  inspiring  experience. 

SATURDAY  CLASSES. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  a  delicate  matter  to  suggest  to  Normal 
instructors  already  overburdened  with  duties  the  advisability  of 
taking  upon  themselves  additional  Saturday  classes  to  instruct. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  seem  equally  severe  to  suggest  to 
our  public  school  teachers  living  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
from  a  Normal  School  the  advisability  of  taking  Saturday  courses. 
It  is,  however,  I  think  a  step  wise  and  imperative  on  both  sides. 

Each  Normal  School  draws  the  bulk  of  its  student  body  from  a 
territory  somewhat  adjacent  to  itself.  I  maintain  that  it  should 
cover  this  ground  more  thoroughly  ;  that  each  Saturday,  at  least 
for  a  half-session,  it  should  throw  open  its  doors  to  all  public  school 
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teachers  who  may  choose  to  attend,  providing  for  them  lectures 
upon  pedagogical  subjects,  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching 
various  topics,  and  offering  such  other  aid  as  may  seem  helpful. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  not  Normal  graduates,  and  cannot 
attend  during  the  week  such  a  school.  To  all  such,  this  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  specially  helpful. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  Normal  graduates,  and  are  bringing  to 
their  work  the  value  of  professional  training,  and  to  such  even, 
in  my  opinion,  this  opening  should  prove  attractive,  for  it  will 
refresh  them  with  the  past,  will  add  to  their  present  equipment, 
and  foster  a  continual  growth. 

I  think  this  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  State  should  be  free. 
Its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  voluntary.  Its  effect 
upon  the  school  will  be  to  broaden  its  influence  ;  upon  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  active  service,  to  better  equip  them,  to  render  more  efficient 
their  instruction. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Fitchburg  deserves 
great  credit  for  its  missionary  work  during  the  past  year,  along 
the  lines  suggested  above. 

VISITATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BY  NORMAL  TEACHERS  AND 

PUPILS. 

To  some  Normal  teachers  this  will  seem  a  novel  and  unneces¬ 
sary  thing.  Novel  I  regret  to  say  it  is  —  alas  !  I  fear  too  much 
so.  Unnecessary  I  claim  it  is  not.  The  public  school  service  is 
constantly  changing.  Varying  conditions  and  problems  appear 
from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  the  demands  made  upon  the 
teachers  are  constantly  varying. 

The  conditions  of  fifty  years  or  ten  years  ago  are  not  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  to-day,  and  who  shall  forecast  the  future  ? 

Much  criticism  is  made,  and  some  of  it  justly,  that  the  Normal 
graduate  is  not  adapted  to  our  common  school  work.  Even  in 
these  days  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  well  informed  and  highly  edu¬ 
cated  persons  offer  the  query,  “  Do  you  believe  in  Normal  Schools? 
Do  they  not  teach  too  much  theory  ?  ” 

The  work  in  the  Normal  Schools  as  seen  by  me,  and  as  reported 
to  me  by  my  teachers,  is  apt  to  be  idealistic  rather  than  realistic. 

In  one  phase  the  school  should  be  ideal.  The  teaching  should 
be  model.  I  believe  in  a  large  equipment.  I  would  call  for  many 
appliances.  We  ought  always  to  expect  an  expert  service.  The 
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danger  is  that  in  the  generous  furnishings  of  the  State  School,  our 
students  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  public  school  shall  be  like 
the  Model  or  Practice  School.  The  danger  too,  is  that  the  State 
teacher  supplied  with  all  needed  appliances  shall  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  actual  public  school,  even  at  its  best,  may  be  devoid 
of  many  of  these  aids. 

The  principle  that  I  am  emphasizing  is  the  principle  of  adapta¬ 
bility  to  existing  conditions,  and  therefore  1  maintain  that  in  no 
better  manner  can  w'e  pave  the  way  for  the  application  of  this 
principle  than  by  a  constant  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the 
public  school  as  it  is.  This  can  be  done  only  by  frequent  visits. 
Excursions  should  be  made  to  good  schools,  but  also  excursions 
should  be  made  to  schools  of  but  average  excellence.  The  depart¬ 
ment  and  critic  teacher  should  visit  such  schools  often.  The 
Normal  principal  should  be  a  constant  and  regular  inspector  of 
schools,  setting  forth  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  helpful  methods, 
the  results  of  his  observation  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  beg  leave  to  go  one  step  farther  even.  I  advocate  somewhat, 
under  wise  guidance  of  course,  the  visiting  of  the  public  schools 
by  the  Normal  pupils. 

Let  the  pupil  receive  a  preliminary,  an  introductory  lesson  upon 
the  objects  of  her  visit.  Then  let  her  go  forth  with  an  alert 
mind,  with  an  eager  intellect,  with  note-book  in  hand,  ready  to 
receive  and  utilize  all  helpful  suggestions,  ready  to  study,  too, 
the  school  in  its  actuality,  and  a  helpful  step  has  been  taken. 

The  teacher  and  her  pupil  both  now  understand  better  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  Each  will  labor  with  renewed  zeal,  each  will  toil 
with  greater  activity,  with  a  better  appreciation  of  what  is,  with 
a  better  understanding  of  what  may  be,  and  the  Normal  teacher 
and  the  Normal  graduate  tempered  with  such  an  experience  will 
do  much  to  recover  from  the  current  criticism,  alas,  too  well 
founded. 

VISITATION  OF  SISTER  SCHOOI^  AND  NORMAL  COUNCILS. 

I  hold  this  to  be  a  most  important  feature  of  Normal  School 
work.  No  two  persons  think  alike,  no  two  minds  travel  in  the 
same  channel. 

The  interchange  of  daily  experience,  of  individual  methods  of 
different  teachers  should  be  very  helpful  to  each  other.  There  is 
no  copyright  upon  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  product  of  one 
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teacher  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  another,  and  therefore 
I  claim  it  to  be  a  duty  for  each  Normal  teacher  to  visit  sister  Nor¬ 
mal  teachers  at  their  work,  to  gather  suggestions  from  their  plans, 
helpfulness  from  their  methods,  inspiration  from  their  individu¬ 
ality. 

Three  master  superintendents  whom  I  know  have  an  inner 
council.  At  regular  times  they  visit  each  other  at  their  work. 
In  conference  later  the  plan,  the  method,  the  system  and  the 
results  seen  in  one  city  are  freely  criticised.  The  result  is  uplift¬ 
ing.  Let  Normal  teachers  do  likewise  —  why  not? 

The  council  of  Normal  workers  is  important.  A  body  of 
earnest  men  and  women,  all  servants  of  the  Commonwealth,  all 
seeking  for  the  same  ends,  are  met  together.  At  such  a  meeting 
we  may  compare,  we  may  contrast,  we  should  evolve.  We  seek 
the  best.  May  we  not  always  carry  home  a  product?  Cannot 
the  school  at  Framingham  be  better  and  do  more  efficient  work 
because  of  the  life  at  Salem  ? 

FACULTY  MEETINGS  AND  THE  OFFICE  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

When  this  topic  appears  I  can  see,  yes,  I  can  well-nigh  hear  a 
smile,  and  the  answer  comes,  “  These  meetings  have  been  held 
by  Normal  Faculties  since  the  inception  of  these  institutions.” 
Very  true.  I  agree,  but  I  do  not  mean  Faculty  meetings  in  the 
ordinary  signification  of  that  term,  where  individual  cases  are 
considered,  and  where  reports  are  made.  All  this  work  may  be 
necessary  ;  I  know  it  is.  It  should,  however,  be  incidental  to  the 
great  work  of  education  in  constant  operation  within  the  wall  of 
the  Normal  building. 

I  refer  to  Faculty  meetings  in  the  broader,  in  the  educative 
sense  of  that  term,  to  gatherings  where  we  meet  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  great  educational  principles,  where  we  consider  the  real 
means  of  educational  growth,  where  each  worker  shall  freely 
contribute  his  offering,  as  well  as  receive  his  portion. 

At  this  meeting  the  Normal  Principal,  large-hearted,  broad¬ 
minded,  strong,  and  a  student  withal,  shall  be  a  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  He  shall  be  an  important  contributor,  shall  set  forth  his 
personal  views,  the  results  of  his  experience,  the  fruits  of  his 
observation,  and  receiving  the  gathered  products  of  his  assistant 
teachers,  shall  evolve  therefrom  educational  doctrines  and  meth¬ 
ods  tempered  with  his  personality,  which  shall  permeate  and  give 
character  to  the  teaching  of  his  institution.  In  other  words,  I 
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mean  unhesitatingly  to  say  that  the  Normal  Principal  is  to  his 
teachers  what  the  Superintendent  of  schools  is  to  his  workers, 
namely,  their  educator.  This  need  by  no  means  detract  from  the 
individuality  of  any  associate  teacher.  The  growth  of  that  indi¬ 
viduality  should  at  all  times  be  fostered,  but  permanency  and 
unbroken  growth,  to  which  the  individuality  of  many  teachers 
shall  make  contributions,  should  be  the  result  of  this  conference. 
This  will  be  helpful  to  all  agents  concerned. 

Have  I  spoken  severely  ?  That  was  not  my  purpose.  I  have 
spoken  in  the  role  of  an  active  Superintendent,  and  as  a  constant 
observer  of  results.  The  conduct  of  our  Normal  Schools  is  a 
mighty  responsibility,  but  it  covers  a  field  of  wide  usefulness,  and 
embraces  many  opportunities  of  the  greatest  importance.  To  it 
should  be  consecrated  the  l^est  talent  of  the  state,  and  for  it  should 
be  called  forth  the  loving  sympathy,  the  earnest  cooperation,  the 
generous  support  of  all  parents,  patrons  and  tax-payers.  In  large 
part,  the  future  of  the  nation,  the  weal  of  the  State,  depends  on 
the  training  school  and  the  training  teacher. 

The  past  is  noble,  and  I  laud  it.  The  present  is  progressive, 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  growth.  The  future  may  be  an  advance,  and 
I  hail  it. 


I 
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Edward  Austin  SHELDON,  forced  by  ni  health  to  leave 
college  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year,  began  his  teaching 
career  in  an  orphan  school  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  He  was  then  twenty- 
five,  and  contemplated  entering  a  theological  seminary.  The 
sight  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty  in  the  city’s  slums  caused  him 
to  induce  his  friends  to  start  a  free  orjihan  school.  To  save  the 
project  from  failure,  he  characteristically  gave  up  his  personal 
ambitions  for  the  ministry,  and  became  teacher  and  itinerant 
pastor  to  a  school  of  “wild  Irish  Iwys  and  girls  ”  who  loved  him 
dearly  and  clung  gleefully  to  his  coat  tails  as  he  went  in  and  out 
of  their  pitiful  homes.  Some  day,  I  think,  this  “  ragged  ”  school 
will  become  classic,  and  we  shall  have  the  stories  in  detail  of  the 
untraditional  methods  of  this  young  pedagogue-philanthropist. 
When  asked  what  salary  he  wanted,  he  figured  up  his  expenses 
and  said,  “  It  will  cost  me  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  to 
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live,  and  this  is  all  I  want.”  The  association  gave  him  three 
hundred  dollars. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  public  schools  of  Oswego  —  the 
system  which  later  became  the  medium  through  which  Pestalozzi 
transformed  the  new  world  education  even  more  vitally  than  he 
had  done  the  old.  The  orphan  school  did  not  last  long.  After 
its  demise  Mr.  Sheldon  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  and  there  organ¬ 
ized  its  first  public  school  system  and  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
valuable  city  library.  In  1853  the  supporters  of  free  schools  in 
Oswego  had  won  their  point,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  was  immediately 
invited  to  carry  out  on  a  larger  scale  the  work  he  had  begun 
in  the  orphan  school. 

At  the  end  of  five  years.  Superintendent  Sheldon’s  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  current  methods  was  so  strong  that  he  determined  to 
prepare  himself  a  series  of  books  and  charts  for  his  schools.  A 
fortunate  visit  to  Toronto,  at  this  time  showed  him,  locked  up  in 
the  National  Museum  of  that  city,  the  very  appliances  he  had 
been  meditating.  They  were  lying  idle  there  —  a  fruitless  gift 
from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  School  in  London.  But 
henceforth  to  be  no  longer  fruitless,  for,  says  his  daughter,*  “From 
this  visit  he  returned  with  the  delight  of  a  discoverer  of  a  new 
world,  laden  with  charts,  books,  balls,  cards,  pictures  of  animals, 
building  blocks,  cocoons,  cotton  balls,  samples  of  grains  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  pottery  and  glass.” 

Promptly  the  next  year  (1859)  a  new  course  of  study  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Oswego  schools.  It  attracted  the  wonder  and  not 
always  the  admiration  of  teachers  and  parents.  It  was  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  system  of  object  teaching,  nature  teaching,  development 
teaching,  teaching  of  things  and  ideas  instead  of  empty  words, 
teaching  that  entered  into  the  inner  life  and  meaning  of  the 
child  world  — that  flung  open  wide  the  garden  gates  of  our  earth¬ 
ly  paradise  and  let  the  crowds  of  eager,  happy  children  troop 
into  their  heritage  —  heritage  from  which  tradition-bound  text¬ 
books  and  methods  of  medieval  times  had  too  long  harshly  kept 
them.  Instruction  had  right-about-faced,  and  the  teachers  were 
to  be  the  learners,  —  a  little  child  was  to  lead  them. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  teachers  and  parents  had  been  won  over 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  But  the  superintendent  knew  his 
efforts  were  crude,  and  through  unusual  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 

*Mr8.  Mary  Staeldon  Barnes  in  Historical  Sketches  of  The  Oswego  State  Normal 
School.  (1887.) 
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his  teachers,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  board  of  education  to 
send  direct  to  London  for  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  who  had  been  a 
successful  teacher  of  Pestalozzian  methods  in  the  Home  and  Col¬ 
onial  Training  School  from  which  the  wonder-working  specimens 
were  secured.  Hermann  Kriisi  was  in  this  country  then,  lectur¬ 
ing  in  New  England  upon  educational  topics.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Kriisi*  who  was  one  of  Pestalozzi’s  best  teachers  at  Yverdon, 
and  it  was  at  Yverdon  that  the  younger  Kriisi  was  born.  He  was 
educated  in  his  father’s  school  at  Gais,  had  taught  at  Dr.  Mayo’s 
school  at  Cheam  near  London,  and  later  at  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Training  School.  He  had  become  an  author  and  lecturer  of  some 
note.  This  man,  born  and  bred  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  Pestaloz¬ 
zian  instruction,  Mr.  Sheldon  succeeded  in  attracting  to  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Jones,  in  the  little  training  school  he  had  set 
up  for  his  Oswego  teachers.  Here  the  trio  set  immediately  to 
work  contracting,  enlarging,  adapting,  systematizing  the  wealth 
of  ideas  contained  in  the  writings  and  practical  applications  of 
Pestalozzi  and  his  immediate  followers.  This  work  was  monu¬ 
mental.  Many  of  its  details  can  be  seen  in  annual  reports  of 
Superintendent  Sheldon  to  the  Oswego  Board  of  Education  ;  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  years  1859,  1860  and  1861. 

At  Mr.  Sheldon’s  invitation  a  committee  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  the  country  came  to  Oswego  to  investigate 
the  suspicious  proceedings  going  on  in  the  thriving  lake  port. 
Professor  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee. 
David  N.  Camp,  state  superintendent  of  schools  of  Connecticut, 
and  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  D.  H.  Cochrane, 
principal  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School  were  among  its 
members.  Their  report,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Phelps,  after  a 
three  days’  searching  investigation  of  the  methods  in  actual  use, 
forms  an  important  document  in  the  history  of  American  peda- 
gogy.f  The  school  now  began  to  take  on  a  national  aspect.  Pro¬ 
gressive  teachers  in  various  parts  of  New  Yofk  state  and  from 
many  other  states  began  to  make,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Har¬ 
ris,  “  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  at  Oswego.”  Teachers  and  grad¬ 
uates  from  this  training  school  were  in  demand  for  lectures  before 
teachers’  institutes  and  state  associations.  Ten  years  from  this 

*  See  an  account  of  Hermann  Kriisi  in  Earl  Barnes’  Studies  in  Education. 

t  For  a  full  copy  of  this  report  see  Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Eiucation,  Vol.xii 
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time  the  professional  departments  of  nearly  every  normal  scliool 
in  the  country  had  been  reorganized  on  the  Oswego  plan,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  by  Oswego  graduates  ;  while  city  train¬ 
ing  schools  modelled  after  the  Oswego  school  were  founded  in 
various  cities  of  the  country.*  A  number  of  these  schools  have 
since  become  famous.  While  this  peaceful  movement  was  under 
way,  civil  war  was  raging  in  the  United  States.  Educational  zeal 
like  this  at  such  a  time  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  Oswego  innovation,  and  to  the  deep  concern  the 
American  people  take  in  general  in  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

This  progress  was  not  made  without  strenuous  opposition  from 
those  who  did  not  understand  the  change.  The  city  of  Oswego 
at  one  time  threw  the  new  methods  out  of  doors.  They  were 
attacked  in  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  again, 
in  1864,  in  the  National  Education  Association.  The  forum  had 
now  become  national,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  and  his  faithful  teachers 
had  the  satisfaction  of  successfully  defending  the  work  of  their 
lives  before  the  assembled  instructors  of  the  whole  nation.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  Association  gave,  the  next  year,  the 
emphatic,  official  endorsement  of  the  highest  educational  tribunal 
in  the  land  —  and  the  demand  for  Oswego  graduates  and  lecturers 
increased  steadily. f  In  all  of  these  contests  Dr.  Sheldon’s 
faith  and  tem[)er  remained  unruflled.  When  occasion  offered  he 
was  ready  to  explain  with  great  patience,  uniform  courtesy  and  a 
sense  of  conviction  that  nearly  always  won  his  hearers,  the  Pes- 
talozzian  system  of  instruction  as  applied  at  Oswego. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  state  was  proud  to  adopt  the  city 
training  school,  as  the  second  normal  school  of  the  state  —  the 
Albany  Normal  being  its  senior  by  some  twenty  years.  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  was  of  course  appointed  principal.  Other  honors  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  1862  he  had  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  at  a  much  larger  salary  than  he  received  at  Os¬ 
wego  ;  but  he  had  declined  the  honor.  In  1867  he  was  invited  to 
found  a  pedagogical  department  in  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  the  same  year  he  was  urged  to  take  the  principalship  of  the 

*  Detailed  evidence  for  these  statements  may  be  seen  in  a  recent  book  by  the  writer, 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  entitled  “The  Oswego  Movement.” 

See  also  chapter  Iv.of  Professor  Uordy’s  “  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Normal  School  idea 
In  the  United  States.”  (Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information,  No.  8, 1891. 

t  Report  on  Object  Teaching.  (Prof.  S.  S.  Greene);  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers’  Association,  1860. 
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Albany  Normal  School.  All  of  these  offers  he  refused  for  reasons 
characteristic  of  his  whole  life.  “  It  would  not  be  right  for  me 
to  jeopardize  the  interests  here,”  he  said,  “  unless  a  greater  good 
could  be  accomplished  elsewhere.”  In  1869  Hamilton  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1875  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  New  York  added  Ph.  D. 

In  the  midst  of  his  arduous  school  duties  —  Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon 
Barnes  says  his  working  hours  were  from  five  in  the  morning  to 
ten  at  night  —  Dr.  Sheldon  found  time  to  do  considerable  writing, 
which  was  of  great  use  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  movement  in 
spreading  correct  conceptions  of  the  new  methods.  In  1862  the 
Scribners  published  his  “  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction,”  and 
in  1863,  his  “Lessons  on  Objects.”  In  1874  the  same  firm 
brought  out  the  series  of  Sheldon’s  Keadei's,  w'hich  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity.  He  delivered  many  addresses  before  educational 
bodies,  a  number  of  which  have  been  published.* 

Dr.  Sheldon’s  opinion  was  sought  and  welcomed  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  of  New  York  state.  He  was  a  constant  and 
ardent  advocate  of  the  unification  of  the  divided  educational  sys¬ 
tem  in  his  native  state.  Largely  through  his  efforts,  a  system  of 
elementary  training  schools  in  connection  with  academies,  were 
established  under  the  control  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  increasing  the  academic 
studies  in  normal  schools,  or  of  their  attempting  the  training  of 
college  graduates.  He  wished  this  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
a  fully  equipped  department  of  pedagogy  in  Cornell  University. 
This  is  now  well  under  way,  though  the  Albany  Normal  College 
is  doing  much  of  the  work  Dr.  Sheldon  contemplated. 

In  1893  Dr.  Sheldon  was  chosen  by  the  World’s  Fair  officials 
president  of  the  department  of  Professional  Training  of  Teachers 
—  probably  the  highest  honor  that  could  come  to  him  in  his  chosen 
field.  He  died  August  28,  1897,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  in 
the  midst  of  active  preparation  for  the  coming  school  year.  His 
keen  interest  in  educational  affairs  and  desire  to  be  well  informed 
concerning  the  latest  developments  in  education  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  only  the  month  before  he  had  journeyed  to  Milwaukee 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation.  His  funeral  at  Oswego,  where  he  had  labored  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  half  a  century,  was  such  a  one  as  kings  might 

*  A  list  of  mo!4t  of  these  Is  given  In  ••  The  Oswego  Movement." 
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well  long  to  have  ;  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  ignorant 
as  well  as  the  most  eminent  educators,  the  city  officials  as  well  as 
the  humblest  teachers  vied  with  one  another  to  show  their  love 
and  honor  for  this  emancipator  of  the  children. 

In  appearance  Dr.  Sheldon  was  tall  and  distinguished  looking 
but  singularly  unaffected  in  speech  and  manner  and  easily  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  dirtiest-faced  urchin  of  the  city  streets.  He  had 
a  strong,  expressive  face,  set  in  these  later  days,  in  a  magnificent 
halo  of  white  hair  and  beard.  His  presence  in  the  school  room 
was  a  daily  benediction.  No  student  of  his  but  feels  his  death  a 
personal  loss,  and  yet  feels  grateful  that  he  was  permitted  to  spend 
some  years  in  contact  with  a  life  so  full  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
intellectual  inspirations. 

Numerous  are  the  tributes  and  estimates  of  his  work  which 
have  appeared  since  Dr.  Sbeldon’s  death.  Thus  far  I  have  con¬ 
fined  myself  chiefly  to  a  general  account  of  Dr.  Sheldon’s  life. 
There  remains  to  be  considered  the  exact  nature  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Normal  School  and  to  the  American  Com¬ 
mon  School. 

Dr.  Sheldon’s  life  was  long  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  state 
even  so  shortly  after  his  death,  some  of  the  definite  directions  in 
which  he  influenced  American  pedagogy. 

1.  From  evidence  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Sheldon  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Pestalozzian  principles  into  this  country  in  such  form  that  the 
elementary  teachers  of  the  land  could  understand  and  apply  them. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Pestalozzian  principles  had  been 
advocated  in  this  country  as  early  as  1809  by  Joseph  Neef.  A 
score  of  intelligent  men  since  Neef  —  many  of  them  the  most 
eminent  in  American  pedagogy  —  had  preached  them.  Russell, 
Barnard,  Stowe  and  others  had  published  them.  The  first  normal 
school  at  Lexington,  Mass.  (1839),  and  the  one  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  them.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  no  one 
of  these  agencies  had  made  Pestalozzi  clear  or  popular  with  the 
mass  of  teachers  —  to  them  Pestalozzi  was  a  foreigner  with  a 
queer  name,  a  man  to  be  discussed  by  a  notable  initiated  few,  but 
of  no  great  moment  for  their  school  room.  No  normal  school  had 
worked  out  and  applied  to  a  system  of  schools  a  curriculum 
arranged  and  conducted  according  to  the  Pestalozzi  pedagogy. 
Professor  Aber*  has  neatly  said  :  “What  Dr.  Sheldon  did  was 

•  “  The  Oswego  Normal  School.”  W.  M.  Aber,  Forum,  May,  1893. 
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to  focus  all  these  floating  ideas  on  actual  practice,  and  work  out  a 
systematic  and  rational  expression  of  these  theories  for  the  daily 
work  of  the  school  room  —  to  do  what  other  men  were  dreaming 
about.” 

That  this  work  of  Dr.  Sheldon’s  was  regarded  by  those  most 
competent  to  judge,  as  new  and  revolutionary  for  common  school 
education,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show.  The  limits  of 
this  article  will  allow  but  few  citations: 

Professor  S.  S.  Greene*  of  Brown  University,  a  practical  teach¬ 
er  and  distinguished  author,  reported  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  new  work  at  Oswego,  that  “  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
and  important  revolution  in  the  education  of  our  country.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gordyf  calls  frequent  attention  to  this  fact.  On  one  page 
he  states,  “  The  Objective  Method  of  teaching  —  first  received  its 
complete  illustration  in  the  practice  school  of  this  institution.” 

Dr.  Richard  Boone  in  his  carefully  compiled  “  History  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States,”  says  that  Miss  Jones  shares  with 
Superintendent  Sheldon  the  credit  of  having  systematically  estab¬ 
lished  the  principle  of  object  teaching  in  this  country.” 

Colonel  F.  W.  Parker  has  written  me,  recently,  “I  place  the 
Oswego  Normal  School  as  first  in  its  influence  upon  the  education 
of  this  CQuntry.  .  .  Oswego,  too,  occupies  the  place  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  new  education  ;  it  had  the  honor  to  begin  object  teaching 
in  1861.” 

Professor  M.  V.  O’Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
replied,  “  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Oswego  Normal 
School  has  had  a  greater  beneficial  influence  upon  elementary 
education  than  any  other  institution  in  the  country.” 

Expressions  like  these  show  that  the  introduction  of  practical 
Pestalozzian  methods  brought  changes  of  immense  significance  to 
our  educational  system.  These  changes  were  prominent  in  at 
least  three  directions :  (1)  A  remarkable  expansion  took  place 

in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction.  The  great  wealth  of  nature 
studies,  language  studies  and  manual  exercises  were  added  to,  and, 
in  some  instances,  took  the  place  of  the  straight-laced  system  of 
the  three  R’s.  This  enrichment  alone  of  the  courses  in  primary 
and  grammar  grades  put  a  new  face  on  public  school  education. 
It  was  the  substantial  realization  of  the  dream  of  the  New  Edu¬ 
cation.  (2)  Along  with  this  change  in  subject-matter  went  a  rev- 

*  Report  to  tbe  National  Educational  Association,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  1865. 

t  “  Rise  and  Growth  of  tbe  Normal  School  Idea,”  (1891.) 
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olution  in  methods  of  instruction.  The  Oswego  adapters  were 
preeminently  sound  and  practical  in  their  formulations  commonly 
known  in  those  days  as  the  Oswego  Methods.  These  methods 
were  not  devices  —  curiosities  of  pedagogical  sleight-of-hand  — 
they  were  extended,  consistent  and  detailed  applications  of  well 
comprehended  principles  of  education,  to  every  subject  in  the 
school  curriculum.  Dr.  Sheldon,  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  Hermann 
Kriisi,  Miss  M.  S.  Cooper  and  Professor  I.  B.  Poucher  were  the 
chief  workers  in  this  laborious  undertaking.  They  did  their  work 
so  well  that  very  little  change  has  had  to  be  made  in  their  meth¬ 
ods  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  best  and  latest  educational 
thought.  Their  most  prominent  features  were  “objective  teach¬ 
ing  ”  and  the  “  development  method.”  (3)  These  results  were 
bound  up  with  a  fundamental  change  in  the  conception  and  ftpirit 
of  education.  The  child,  not  the  teacher,  was  now  the  focal 
centre  of  all  educational  efforts,  hi»  nature,  his  interests  —  physi¬ 
cal,  intellectual  and  moral  —  were  the  determining  factors.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  modern  child  study. 
These  things  were  all  in  the  air  —  but  remained  “in  the  air.” 
Dr.  Sheldon  harnessed  the  Pegasus. 

2.  The  general  idea  of  the  normal  school  was  implanted  in 
America  in  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century,  by  a  group  of  men 
of  whom  Charles  Brooks,  Horace  Mann  and  Cyrus  Pierce  were 
the  leading  spirits.  The  particular  form  of  oryanization  which  the 
normal  school  finally  assumed,  and  the  mhject-matter  and  methods 
of  instruction  which  prevail  in  it  to-day,  were  determined  twenty 
years  later  by  a  group  of  workers  of  whom  Dr.  Sheldon  was  the 
leading  spirit.  An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  normal 
schools  established  before  1860,  and  the  statements  of  men  who 
taught  in  them,  or  were  familiar  in  other  ways  with  their  work¬ 
ings,  shows  conclusively  that  the  Oswego  school  set  up  a  new 
standard  among  the  normal  schools  —  a  standard  which  became 
the  working-pattern  of  nearly  every  normal  school  in  America. 

This  advanced  movement  in  normal  school  instruction  embraced 
three  distinct  phases.  These  were,  (1)  The  constitution  of  a  large 
practice  school  —  comparable  in  number  of  pupils  and  conduct  of 
classes  to  a  system  of  city  schools  —  as  hereafter  an  indispensable 
and  integral  feature  of  a  normal  school.  Normal  schools  had  had 
practice  schools  before  1861,  but  they  were  tentative,  occasional, 
and  in  most  cases  consisted  of  such  few  pupils  as  could  be 
induced  to  undergo  the  novel  experience.  (2)  The  establishment 
of  one  full  year’s  professional  work,  devoted  entirely  to  methods 
and  practice  of  teaching.  (3)  The  organization  of  city  training 
schools  for  the  teachers  of  a  city  system.  A  few  sentences  from 
an  editorial  in  Education,  Nov.  1896,  are  in  point  here  :  “One 
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of  the  decided  superiorities  of  the  New  York  public  school  was 
the  new  departure  in  methods  of  instruction  at  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  School,  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  feature  was  the  organization  of  the  city  training 

school  for  teachers . Even  as  late  as  1860,  only  one  state 

normal  school  in  Massachusetts  had  a  practice  department . 

President  Sheldon  of  Oswego,  followed  by  the  New  York  State 
Normals,  made  it  possible  that  the  improved  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  successfully  worked  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Western  States,  by  his  admirable  organization  of  the  city 
training  school  especially  for  primary  teachers.” 

Thus  Oswego,  though  not  the  first  normal  school  has  justly  been 
called  the  mother  of  normal  schools.  In  the  twenty  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1860,  scarcely  a  dozen  normal  schools  worthy  the  name, 
had  been  established  in  this  country.  In  the  ten  years  after 
1860  this  number  had  increased  to  nearly  one  hundred.  In  his 
work  already  noticed.  Professor  Gordy  says,  that  all  the  state 
normal  schools  (in  New  York  state)  have  been  organized  on  the 
Oswego  plan,  as  well  as  the  Normal  College  in  New  York  City. 
In  nearly  every  instance  this  organization  was  effected  directly  by 
Oswego  graduates.  In  the  East,  the  justly  famed  Worcester 
Normal  was  originally  organized  by  an  Oswego  graduate ;  and 
others  at  various  points  in  New  England,  as  Willimantic,  Conn.; 
Westfield  and  Hyannis,  Mass. ;  Portland  and  Lewiston,  Me. ;  have 
been  or  are  now  under  the  shaping  influence  of  Oswego  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Normal  School  was  quick  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  Oswego  and  to  adopt  the  Oswego  plan. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  —  but  no  space  for  it  here  —  to 
show  the  marvellous  way  in  which  Oswego  graduates  took  hold  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  new  and  untrammeled  West.  “  Every 
normal  school,  as  far  as*  I  know,  state  or  city,  between  Pittsburg 
and  San  Francisco,  has  been  organized  on  the  Oswego  plan;  and 
hundreds  of  her  graduates  have  been  at  work  in  them  since  1865,” 
stated  the  veteran  educator,  A.  D.  Mayo,  in  an  address  made 
at  Oswego,  in  1886.  Replies  received  to  letters  sent  into  nearly 
every  state  confirm  this  view.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Professor  W.  F. 
Phelps,  President  Smart  of  Purdue  University  and  many  others 
acquainted  with  educational  progress  in  the  West  have  expressed 
similar  opinions.*  Colonel  Parker  wrote,  “  There  are  other  nor¬ 
mal  schools  which  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  education,  but 
I  must  place  the  influence  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School  as  first 
among  them  all.” 

Professor  Amos  W.  Farnham  was  very  influential  in  introduc¬ 
ing  Oswego  methods  at  the  South  —  particularly  among  some  of 
the  better  schools  for  the  colored  youth. 

*  For  the  statementa  of  tbeae  educators  and  others  see  "  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  T.”  (1887.)  Published  by  tbe  Alumni. 
See  also  “The  Oswego  Movement,”  by  A.  P.  Hollis.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  Chapters  Hi, 
and  Iv.  See  also  Professor  J.  P.  Gordy’s  book  previously  referred  to. 
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Oswego  graduates  have  invaded  other  countries,  before  un¬ 
touched  by  Pestalozzian  methods;  these  include  Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Japan  and  Hawaii. 

In  1881  Dr.  Sheldon  added  to  the  curriculum  of  his  school,  a 
kindergarten  training  course.  Oswego  was  thus  the  second  state 
normal  school  of  the  country  to  provide  such  training.  Principal 
Palmer  informs  me  that  the  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  state  normal  school 
was  the  first.  It  ought  to  be  said  however,  that  Dr.  Sheldon 
regarded  his  action  as  the  first  of  its  kind  among  the  state  normal 
schools. 

Oswego  graduates  and  teachers  have  had  a  very  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  character  of  American  text-books.  This  has  been 
accomplished  not  only  through  their  schoolroom  and  platform 
work,  but  also  by  means  of  model  text-books  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  written.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  books  named  in  the 
following  list  will  be  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  text-book 
history,  as  pioneers  in  some  important  phase  of  the  methodology 
of  tlie  subject-matter  which  they  treat.  Kriisi’s  Drawing  Books, 
Appleton  ;  Sheldon’s  Series  of  Readers,  Sscribner ;  Guyot’s  Geog¬ 
raphies.  Guyot  and  M.  H.  Smith  (Pratt),  Scribner ;  Miss  Stick- 
ney’s  Language  Series,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes’  Gen¬ 
eral  History,  D.  C.  Heath  Co. ;  The  Sheldon-Barnes  American 
History,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dr.  Sheldon’s  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction,  and  his  Les¬ 
sons  on  Objects  ;  Kriisi’s  Life  of  Pestalozzi ;  Earl  Barnes’  Studies 
in  Education  ;  Margaret  K.  Smith’s  Translations  of  Herbart’s 
Psychology  and  other  works  on  German  pedagogy,  ought  to  be 
mentioned  among  books  which  have  formed  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  educational  literature. 

Thus  it  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  the  distinct  contributions 
made  by  the  Oswego  Normal  School  to  American  education  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  It  organized  the  Pestalozzian  methods  into  a  form  which 
made  them  simple  of  comprehension  and  ea.sy  of  application. 

2.  It  successfully  introduced  these  methods  into  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  It  determined  the  form  of  organization  and  general  method 
of  instruction  of  the  American  state  normal  school. 

4.  It  established  the  type,  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  the 
city  training  school. 

5.  It  has  had  an  honorable  share  in  the  evolution  of  the  text¬ 
book. 

It  has  been  the  thesis  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  leading 
part  taken  by  Oswego  in  these  various  reforms  ;  but  the  writer  is 
not  unaware  that  mese  results  were  products  of  a  complex  of 
forces,  the  enumeration  of  which  the  present  article  does  not 
attempt. 
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PROF.  JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health 
in  investigating  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  public 
schools,  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  Centre  Street 
School  in  the  Twenty -second  Ward,  “  where  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  some  time  past,”  he  said,  “to  decomte  the  walls  of  the  school¬ 
room  with  vines,  branches  of  trees  and  slips  of  golden-rod.  This 
shrubbery  is  left  on  the  walls  for  months  and  with  every  sweeping 
receives  large  deposits  of  dust,  which  cannot  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  decorations,  and  this  the  teachers  will  not  permit. 
These  plants  may  become  the  lodging  places  of  pernicious  germs, 
and  it  would  seem  prudent  to  require  that  these  decorations 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  walls  longer  than 
between  sweepings.” 

This  school  is  thoroughly  swept  every  day.  With  such  a  rule 
as  this,  not  even  a  holly  wreath  could  be  placed  on  the  walls,  or  a 
Christmas  tree  introduced,  seeing  that  it  would  have  to  be 
removed  within  twenty-four  hours. 

This  charge  on  the  part  of  the  medical  inspector,  who  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  perfectly  sincere  in  looking  after  the  health  of  the 
children,  has  struck  at  all  of  the  recent  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  interesting  children  in  the  objects  of  nature.  It  is  notori¬ 
ous  that  after  children  have  entered  school  and  have  learned  to 
read,  write  and  cipher,  they  lose  apparently  all  interest  in  nature 
and  become  absolutely  dependent  on  the  statements  of  the  teacher, 
or  of  the  text-book.  The  following  dialogue,  as  entered  into  by 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  scholars  of  a  public  school  in 
Maine,  is  apropos  to  this  subject :  — 

“  How  many  seed  compartments  are  there  in  an  apple  ?  ”  he 
queried.  No  one  knew.  “  And  yet,”  said  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent,  “  all  of  you  eat  many  apples  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  see 
the  fruit  every  day,  probably.” 

“  You  must  learn  to  notice  the  little  things  in  nature.  Now, 
perhaps  somejittle  boy  who  has  driven  the  cows  to  pasture  every 
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day  this  summer  can  tell  me  on  which  jaw  the  cow  has  her 
teeth?” 

No  answer.  Rather  was  there  blank  astonishment,  at  last 
pierced  by  one  little  fellow  volunteering  the  information  that 
“  our  cow  has  teeth  on  both  jaws,  ’cause  she  chaws  hay  all  up 
fine.” 

“  If  tliat  is  so,  my  boy,”  replied  the  head  of  the  State  schools, 
“  I’d  advise  you  to  sell  that  wonderful  cow  with  teeth  on  both 
jaws  to  some  museum.  I’m  afraid,  children,  that  you  haven’t 
studied  nature  closely  enough.” 

The  talk  of  the  State  Superintendent  deeply  impressed  the 
children.  They  earnestly  discussed  the  matter  at  recess  time, 
and  the  teacher  the  next  day  overheard  this  conversation  in  the 
play-yard. 

A  little  girl  got  some  of  her  playmates  around  her  and  gravely 
said:  “Now,  children,  make  believe  that  I’m  the  Superintend¬ 
ent.  You’ve  got  to  know  more  about  common  things.  If  you 
don’t  you’ll  all  grow  up  to  be  fools.” 

“  Now,  tell  me,”  she  said,  looking  sternly  at  a  playmate,  “  how 
many  feathers  has  a  hen  ?  ” 

This  dialogue  epitomizes  the  thought  which  must  be  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers.  Not  a  few  educators  have  deprecated 
this  state  of  affairs  and  all  progressive  teachei-s  have  tried  to 
some  extent  to  counteract,  the  tendency,  as  far,  as  is  compatible 
with  the  crowded  curriculum,  by  introducing  nature  study  in  some 
form  or  other  into  the  work  of  the  school.  With  the  number  of 
branches  taught,  the  only  practicable  way  of  doing  this  has  been 
to  correlate  nature  teaching  with  the  other  subjects  taught.  It  is 
possible  to  teach  natural  history  with  geography,  drawing,  history 
and  composition.  Natural  history  cabinets,  growing  plants,  dia¬ 
grams  and  charts  of  plants  and  animals,  bouquets  of  flowers, 
branches  of  trees  and  the  wild  plants  themselves  have  not  failed 
to  stimulate  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  have  directed 
them  to  the  fields  and  the  hills  for  their  inspiration.  The  medi¬ 
cal  inspector  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health  unwittingly 
struck  at  all  this,  when  he  made  his  statement  to  the  effect,  that 
disease  is  engendered  by  the  dust  which  accumulates.  Mr. 
Thomas  Meehan,  botanist  and  councilman,  took  up  the  cudgel  in 
a  communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  entitled,  “  Microbes 
and  Bogies,”  and  defended  the  practice  of  decorating  the  walls  of 
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the  school-room  with  wreaths  and  Christmas  boughs,  stating  his 
belief  that  bacteriology  had  run  mad. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Can  this  objection  raised  by  the 
worthy  medical  inspector  be  obviated  and  natural  objects  still  be 
displayed  for  the  edification  of  the  scholars?  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  make  a  plea  for  the  more  general  cultivation  of  plants 
in  home  and  class-room  windows. 

The  writer  in  visiting  England  some  time  since  was  struck  by 
the  evident  care  and  love  with  which  the  English  housewife 
looked  after  the  plants  in  her  window  garden.  She  trained  the 
plants  with  loving  hands,  removing  the  insect  pests  by  careful 
picking  and  watered  them  with  the  greatest  interest  manifested 
in  every  movement.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  and  a  revelation 
to  me  to  find  the  variety  of  plants,  which  she  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing.  In  our  own  land,  geraniums  and  a  few  other  plants  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  presence,  while  more  worthy  plants  are 
noticeably  absent.  There  is  some  reason  for  this.  American 
houses  are  heated  by  dry,  furnace  heat,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
too  warm.  English  country  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
cold  and  chilly  to  an  American  visitor.  Yet  much  of  the  secret 
of  success  in  English  window  gardening  depends  on  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  American  and  English 
rooms. 

This  difference  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the  winters 
are  very  much  more  severe  in  America  than  in  England.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  plants 
in  windows  during  the  cold,  chilly  months  of  the  year  when  vege¬ 
tation  is  dormant  outside. 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  window  gardening  is  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  window.  Not  all  plants  will  succeed  in  the  same  win¬ 
dow.  The  exposure  which  will  suit  the  greatest  number  of  sorts 
is  the  eastern,  and  if  there  is  a  bay  window,  the  light  reaches 
the  plants  from  all  sides.  Plants  which  grow  in  shade,  as  ferns, 
can  be  grown  in  a  north  window. 

As  fine  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  window,  as  in  a  greenhouse, 
if  the  proper  species  are  raised.  Plants  in  a  greenhouse  have 
moist  air,  and  there  are  lots  of  them  together.  In  the  growth, 
therefore  of  plants  in  the  window,  a  moist  atmosphere  should  be 
provided  and  the  pots  of  plants  should  be  massed  together,  not 
only  for  effect,  but  because  the  plants  develop  better  when  grown 
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associated  in  masses.  There  are  several  ways  of  providing  a 
moist  atmosphere.  One  of  the  most  successful  is  the  use  of  a 
Wardian  case.  A  Wardian  case  is  a  glass  box  with  a  door  which 
opens  the  whole  of  one  side,  and  a  wooden  or  metal-lined  bottom, 
which  admits  of  its  being  readily  cleansed.  Ferns  with  delicate, 
filmy  fronds  develop  luxuriantly  in  such  a  case,  if  not  over¬ 
watered.  Other  tender  leaved  plants  which  will  not  thrive  in  a 
dry  heat  also  do  well  in  such  a  case,  such  as  pitcher  plants 
(Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia),  and  many  tropical  orchids.  This 
box,  set  in  a  window  where  the  sun  reaches  the  plants  for  a  few 
hours  every  day,  is  an  adornment  to  any  living  room.  Another 
plan  which  could  be  adopted  in  bay  windows  would  be  to  have  a 
glass  partition  separating  off  the  bay  window  from  the  living 
room.  On  very  cold,  frosty  nights,  a  kerosene  lamp  below  a 
water  bath  would  prevent  frost  action  and  thus  insure  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  plants.  In  window  gardening,  a  plant  generally 
suffers  too  much  from  over-watering.  It  is  surprising  how  long 
many  plants  will  thrive  without  a  drop  of  water,  so  that  in 
watering,  the  person  who  grows  the  plants  must  study  the  indi¬ 
vidual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  species.  As  a  general  rule,  plants 
with  tough,  thick,  leathery  leaves  and  with  hairy  covering  require 
less  water  than  those  with  soft,  succulent  tissues. 

The  following  remarks  are  added  by  way  of  suggestion  before 
passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  species  to  be  grown.  Plants 
should  have  a  season  of  rest ;  that  is,  for  a  time  be  given  less 
light  and  water.  As  most  of  the  plants  in  the  window  garden 
are  desired  in  bloom  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  best  to  check 
their  growth  during  the  summer  when  vegetation  is  luxuriant 
outside.  Plants  will  keep  longer  in  bloom  in  a  low  temperature 
than  in  a  high  one.  Certain  blossoms  will  last  longer,  if  the 
pollen  is  removed  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  pistil* 
It  is  important  to  remember,  that  as  far  as  we  know,  plants 

cannot  absorb  water  by  their  leaves.  All  of  the  water  which 

plants  use  is  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  The  theory  of 
watering  plants  is  not  that  the  leaves  and  stems  absorb  the  moist¬ 
ure,  but  that  a  saturated  atmosphere  retards  the  loss  of  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  plant  which  has  been  taken  up  from  the  soil 

by  the  roots.  The  air  is  like  a  sponge  ;  when  the  saturated  con¬ 

dition  is  reached,  no  more  water  can  be  absorbed. 

There  are  many  plants  that  can  be  selected  for  growth  in  a  home 
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window.  The  following  are  recommended :  Bignonia  venusta  is  a 
desirable  climber  and  a  beautiful  plant  when  in  flower.  Myrsiphyl- 
lum,  a  South  African  climber,  erroneously  called  smilax,  is  desir¬ 
able.  The  common  bean  and  pea  can  also  be  used  with  effect.  As¬ 
paragus  Sprengeri,  Asparagus  plumosus,  Asparagus  tenuissimus  are 
a  few  of  the  most  useful  window  plants  now  to  be  had  in  America. 
Othonna  crassifolia,  a  pretty  little  composite  plant  with  bright 
yellow,  star-like  flowers  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  basket  plant.  The  variegated  ground  ivy,  Nepeta  glecho- 
ma  variegata,  is  also  a  very  good  subject  for  this  treatment. 
Fuchsia  procumbens  is  another  pretty  little  plant  for  house  cult¬ 
ure  and  of  a  rather  different  type  from  the  general  run  of  Fuch¬ 
sias,  being  a  trailing  plant  with  small,  roundish  leaves  and  erect 
tubular  flowers.  German  ivy,  Senecio  mikanioides,  is  desira¬ 
ble.  The  Tradescantias  and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  can  also  be 
grown,  as  likewise  several  ferns,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcata 
and  N.  exaltata. 

Many  of  the  Cypripediums,  as  C.  insigne,  C.  barbatum,  and 
C.  Lawrencianum,  as  is  well  known,  offer  no  difficulties  in  culture. 
Coelogyne  cristata  is  also  an  easily  grown,  white-flowered  orchid, 
and  one  most  satisfactory.  Any  one  should  be  able  to  flower 
Lycaste  Skinneri.  Of  the  Cattleyas,  C.  Trianae  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon.  C.  Massiae,  C.  Percivaliana  and  C.  Dowiana  are  also 
easily  managed.  Of  the  Odontoglossums,  O.  Alexandrae  crispum 
is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest. 

Among  the  species  of  ferns  adapted  to  window  culture  are 
some  of  the  sword  ferns,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  N.  davallioides 
furcata.  Polystichium  proliferum  is  also  an  excellent  sort  for 
house  culture.  The  original  maiden-hair,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
veneris,  is  among  the  most  satisfactory,  although  A.  cuneatum 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  a  window.  The  genus  Pteris 
includes  several  good  house  plants :  Pteris  Cretica,  P.  Cretica 
magnifica,  P.  Cretica  albo-lineata,  P.  hastata,  P.  tremula,  P.  semi- 
pinnata.  The  Cyrtomiums  include  two  good  house  ferns,  C.  fal- 
catum  and  C.  caryotideum.  One  or  two  of  the  Selaginellas  may 
also  be  included  in  the  list.  Selaginella  Kraussiana  is  the  most 
useful  for  carpeting  the  soil,  while  S.  Martensii  is  easy  to  grow 
and  very  pretty. 

Areca  lutescens,  one  of  the  most  commonly  grown  palms,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  useful  in  the  house,  as  likewise,  the  fol- 
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lowing  tall-growing  plants  :  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Rhaphis  flabellia 
formis,  Corypha  Australis,  Livistonia  Chinensis,  Aspidistra 
lurida  and  rubber  plant,  Ficus  elastica. 

Of  the  plants  which  will  succeed  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  the  cacti  rank  among  the  first.  There  are  many  species 
and  varieties  to  choose  from.  A  few  only  of  the  many  can  be 
mentioned  here.  Opuntia  vulgaris,  Mamillaria  applanata,  Mamil- 
laria  decipiens,  Echinocactus  Texensis,  Cereus  colubrinus,  C. 
triangularis,  C.  grandiflorus,  Pilocereus  senilis  and  Epiphyllum 
truncatum.  Of  the  bulbous  plants,  Agapanthus  umbellatus.  Cy¬ 
clamen  Europaeum,  C.  repandum,  Hedychium  coronarium  and 
H.  Gardnerianum  can  be  satisfactoril}’^  raised.  There  are  besides 
these  plants  many  others  which  are  adapted  to  window  culture, 
species  of  Geranium,  Begonia  (tuberous  and  otherwise),  Croton 
(for  variegated  leaves),  Heliotropium  and  an  assortment  of  lilies. 

In  the  city  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  flower-lovers 
can  utilize  the  window  sill  and  balcony.  The  scarcity  of  window 
boxes  is  striking.  There  is  a  great  field  here  for  concerted  effort. 
Fancy  the  effect  of  a  city  block  lighted  up  by  a  display  of  well- 
grown  plants  in  boxes  in  all  available  windows.  A  plain  wooden 
box  about  eight  inches  deep  with  simple  brackets  to  support  the 
weight,  and  with  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  escape  of 
surplus  moisture  is  inexpensive  and  easily  cared  for. 

The  general  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  the  growth 
of  plants  in  home  windows  are  also  applicable  to  school  windows. 
However,  the  plants  in  the  school-room  are  to  be  grown  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose,  and  therefore  the  matter  needs  treatment  from  an 
educational,  not  from  an  {esthetic  standpoint.  The  end  which 
should  constantly  be  kept  in  view  in  the  school  garden  is  to  inter¬ 
est  the  children  in  plants  and  stimulate  them  to  observe  for 
themselves.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  have  one  window  of 
the  class-room  set  aside  for  a  seed  bed.  This  seed  bed  ought  to 
be  divided  into  compartments  about  a  foot  square  where  a  variety 
of  seeds  can  be  planted  and  studied  by  the  scholars  during  the 
process  of  germination  and  upward  growth.  Another  window 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Wardian  case,  which  should  be  at  least, 
as  wide  as  the  window  itself,  and  as  high  as  the  first  sash.  In 
this  Wardian  case  could  be  grown  a  great  variety  of  plants  which 
are  of  interest,  biologically  speaking,  such  as  ferns,  orchids,  venus 
fly-traps,  sun-dews,  pitcher  plants,  sensitive  plants,  etc.  A  third 
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window  ought  to  contain  an  aquarium  in  which  water  plants  are 
grown,  and  in  which  tadpoles  and  gold  fish  could  be  kept.  In 
the  water  could  he  grown  Utricularias,  Vallisneria,  Elodea,  Sal- 
vinia,  Azolla,  Eichornea,  Myriophyllum,  and  grouped  around  the 
aquarium  could  be  placed  the  succulent  plants,  such  as  Cotyle¬ 
dons,  Cacti,  Euphorbias,  etc.  If  the  class-room  have  a  fourth 
window,  as  most  of  them  have  in  the  city  schools,  that  window 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  growth  of  several  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  bulbous  plants.  A  metal  tray,  the  size  of  the  window  sill, 
turned  up  slightly  at  the  edge  would  protect  the  woodwork  from 
the  dripping  of  water  and  dirt  always  connected  with  the  growth 
of  plants. 

The  teacher  should  do  as  little  as  possible  to  the  plants.  She 
should  oversee  the  children  who  ought  to  be  assigned  in  squads 
of  two  or  three  to  look  after  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
plants  should  be  used  in  the  drawing  and  composition  work.  Let 
the  children,  as  a  drawing  exercise,  sketch  the  stages  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  bean,  or  of  a  pea.  Let  them  paraphrase  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  the  teacher  gives  of  the  biology  of  any  one  plant 
growing  in  the  Wardian  case.  The  teacher  might  describe  in  a 
general  way  the  structure  of  a  fern,  the  nature  of  an  orchid  and 
the  manner  in  which  insects  are  attracted  for  a  purpose  to  highly 
colored  flowers ;  the  way  in  which  the  venus  fly-trap  catches 
insects,  the  structure  and  function  of  the  pitcher  in  pitcher  plants, 
and  the  sensitivity  and  sleep  movements  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa 
and  the  Oxalids  ought  to  be  taught  in  this  way. 

Many  forms  of  animal  life  could  be  bred  in  connection  with 
plants  both  in  the  water,  and  in  and  out  of  the  Wardian  case. 
Many  insects  could  be  raised  and  their  development  studied. 
The  water  in  the  aquarium,  the  sand  in  the  seed  bed,  the  soil  in 
the  pots  could  all  be  used  to  raise  non-injurious  insect  forms. 
Birds  could  be  kept  in  cages  in  the  windows.  Fish  of  several 
kinds  could  live  in  the  aquarium,  so  that  the  animal,  as  well  as 
the  vegetable  kingdom  would  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  children’s 
attention.  The  children  would  by  this  method  of  teaching  be 
stimulated  to  original  research  in  the  fields  and  woods.  It 
appears  to  the  writer,  that  it  is  only  possible  to  introduce  natural 
science  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  by  combining  the 
teaching  of  science  with  that  of  the  more  important  and  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects.  The  curriculum  is  necessarily  crowded. 
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Reading,  writing,  composition,  including  science  instruction, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  history  and  drawing 
are  the  all-important  branches  in  a  public  school  education.  Sew¬ 
ing,  cooking,  music  and  clay  modelling  should  be  relegated  to  the 
technical  or  manual  training  schools.  These  subjects  are  only  of 
indirect  benefit  to  the  scholars,  while  the  more  important  branches 
are  neglected  for  the  less  essential  ones.  The  business  world  is 
full  of  bad  spellers  and  ungrammatical  writers.  While  speaking 
of  this  general  subject  of  nature  teaching,  it  is  im{)ortant  to  have 
a  cabinet  in  each  class-room,  where  specimens  illustrating  the 
animal,  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral  kingdom  can  be  kept. 

Charts  of  all  kinds  should  be  hung  on  the  walls  rather  than  the 
plants  themselves.  Photographs  should  be  kept  in  an  album  in  a 
conspicuous  and  accessible  place,  and  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  pictures  of  animals  and  plants  from  maga¬ 
zines,  story  books,  papers,  advertisements,  etc. ;  one  scholar  being 
assigned  every  two  weeks  to  paste  these  pictures  in  a  large  scrap¬ 
book  kept  for  the  purpose.  In  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty,  this 
detailed  class-room  work  would  not  become  burdensome,  but 
would  be  a  pleasure  and  a  delight  to  the  scholars.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  way  without  elaborate  apparatus  to  interest  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  wider  world  of  nature  about  them. 


THE  HERE D ITT  OF  THE  ROWER  OF  OBSERVA¬ 
TION,  THE  MEMORY  AND  THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

PROF.  AIMA  B  MORTON,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Observation  is  an  act  of  the  mind  of  a  dual  character:  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  physiological  and  psychological ;  it 
begins  in  the  senses  and  is  completed  in  the  consciousness.  Al¬ 
though,  according  to  many,  our  sensations  are  prime  phenomena, 
not  capable  of  further  analyzing,  showing  us  the  material  world 
as  it  is,  yet  this  is  in  no  way  true.  Profiting  by  the  discoveries 
in  physics  and  physiology,  the  psychologists  of  the  present  time 
have  shown  that  colors,  sound,  temperature,  form,  in  one  word, 
most  of  the  qualities  of  the  external  world,  do  not  at  all  resemble 
the  ideas  formed  by  the  layman  about  them.  They  show  tliat 
observation  in  us  is  a  state  of  consciousness,  correspondwu  to 
realities  outside  of  us,  but  not  resemblmg  them;  so  that  the  sum 
of  the  attributes,  which  we  call  the  external  world,  and  which  we 
conceive  by  a  general  illusion,  as  it  is  in  reality,  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  mind,  a  creation  for  'which  the  external  world  fur¬ 
nishes  only  the  raw  materials,  upon  which  our  nerves  act  in  their 
own  way. 

Whether,  however,  the  external  world  is  as  it  appears  to  our 
conception,  or  not,  it  will  not  influence  the  question  of  heredity 
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now  to  be  considered.  The  question  is  :  Is  the  power  of  observa¬ 
tion,  the  sense-activity,  subject  to  heredity  ? 

Let  us  first  remark  that  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  specific 
forms  of  the  faculty  of  observation  the  answer  is  beyond  doubt. 
Considering  the  whole  animal  world,  from  the  smallest  organisms, 
exhibiting  only  a  passive  and  dull  feeling,  up  to  the  highest  ones, 
we  see  that  every  animal  inherits  from  its  progenitors  a  certain 
number  of  senses  of  a  definite  character.  Heredity  governs  the 
quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  observation  in  everything  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  general  characteristics  which  we  call  specific. 

Heredity  governs  equally  everything  relating  to  the  genus  or 
variety.  So  the  dog  not  only  inherits  a  fine  smell,  but  also  that 
definite  vaiiety  of  smell,  fitting  him  for  a  certain  kind  of  hunt. 
Among  the  human  race  the  negro  is  distinguished  by  a  keen  smell. 

Doubt,  then,  can  exist  about  the  individual  differences  only,  and 
so  the  above  question  now  assumes  this  form  :  Heredity  governs 
the  transmission  of  the  faculty  of  observation  as  relating  to  the 
real  and  the  fundamental ;  is  this  also  the  case  with  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  secondary  characteristics,  common  to  individuals  ?  Facts 
will  answer  this  question.  We  shall  see  that  even  the  individual, 
the  abnormal  and  the  peculiar  in  most  cases  proves  to  be  in¬ 
herited.  Successively  the  generally  adopted  five  senses  will  pass 
in  review. 

I. 

THE  FEELING. 

Feeling  is  that  general  primitive  sense  of  which  no  animal  is 
deprived.  Aristotle  said  that  all  other  senses  were  only  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  the  feeling.  Modern  physiology  has  shown  how, 
through  evolution,  the  other  senses  may  have  originated  in  the 
feeling;  how  feeling  is  a  general  language  in  which  the  other 
senses,  special  languages,  originally  had  to  be  interpreted  to  be 
understood.  In  this  sense  we  distinguish  the  sensation  of  touch 
(hard,  soft,  rough)  and  those  of  temperature  (warm,  cold).  Un¬ 
der  that  name  we  include  even  the  different  conditions  of  the 
muscle-feeling  as  well  as  the  sensations,  emanating  from  all  kinds 
of  touch. 

Feeling  is  really  a  psychological  entity,  a  collective  kernel,  by 
which  very  different  and  mutually  independent  phenomena  are 
indicated.  The  best  proof  for  this  is  that  disease  can  destroy  one 
kind  of  feeling,  while  another  remains  intact.  Taking,  how¬ 
ever,  feeling  in  its  general  meaning,  we  shall  see  that,  in  all  its 
forms,  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  heredity. 

The  organ  of  touch  par  excellence.^  the  hand,  has  been  modified 
by  hereditary  transmission.  “It  is  an  established  fact  that  men  and 
women,  whose  ancestors  engaged  in  manual  labor,  have  large 
hands,  while,  to  the  contrary,  those,  whose  ancestors  during 
several  generations  did  not  perform  this  kind  of  labor,  generally 
have  very  small  hands.”  (Darwin.) 
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The  investigations  of  Walker  have  shown  that  in  England  the 
hands  of  the  laboring  classes  are  larger  than  those  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  from  birth  on.  So  it  is  with  lefthandedness. 
There  are  families  in  which  the  exclusive  use  of  the  left  hand  is 
hereditary.  Girou  de  Buzareingues  knew  of  one  in  which  the 
father,  the  children  and  most  of  the  grandchildren  were  left- 
handed.  One  of  them  was  so  from  birth  on,  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  bestowed  to  wrap  up  the  left  hand  to  prevent  its  use. 

Often  has  the  difference  been  shown  existing  in  keenness  of 
touch  between  southern  nations  and  those  of  northern  regions. 
In  the  former  the  touch  is  highly  developed,  in  the  latter  in  a 
rudimentary  state.  The  Laplander,  who  drinks  an  extract  of 
tobacco  to  cure  colic,  has  a  skin  about  as  little  sensitive  as  his 
inner  organs.  As  Montesquieu  says :  You  have  to  flay  the  man 
to  make  him  feel. 

Lucas  remarks  that  experience  has  shown  that  parents  impart 
to  their  children  the  most  peculiar  perfections  and  imperfections. 
The  skin  exhibits  super-sensitiveness  or  the  opposite.  “  A  woman 
whose  skin  is  so  sensitive  that  the  smallest  scratch  is  a  cruel  tor¬ 
ment  to  her,  is  married  to  a  man  who,  in  the  highest  degree,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  opposite  tendency.  Their  child,  a  girl,  is  as  hardy  as 
the  father.  We  saw  her  endure,  without  a  murmur,  pains  which 
’to  others  would  have  been  unbearable.” 

Many  people  show  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  as  to  tickling. 
Whole  families  are  absolutely  insensible  to  it ;  other  ones  again 
are  unable  to  stand  the  slightest  touch.  Other  persons  again  can¬ 
not  stand  the  touch  of  some  materials,  as  cork,  silk,  feathers,  etc. 
This  sickly  sensibility  is  inherited  sometimes  from  the  father  and 
then  again  from  the  mother.  “We  know  of  a  family  in  which 
several  members,  men  as  well  as  women,  when  touching  the 
downy  surface  of  a  peach,  experience  such  a  disagreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  that  even  the  sight  of  the  fruit  makes  them  shiver.”  (Lucas.) 

The  sense  of  temperature  also  shows  examples  of  hereditary 
transmission.  “  A  family  from  the  South,”  says  Lucas,  “  had  been 
residing  in  Paris  (France),  for  a  long  time.  Several  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  there.  But  all,  whether  born  in  Paris  or  in  the 
South,  are  very  sensitive  to  cold  weather.  One  of  the  daughters 
was  married  to  a  man  from  the  North,  who  was  insensible  to  cold. 
The  child  from  this  marriage  is  still  more  influenced  by  cold  than 
the  mother ;  it  shivers  as  soon  as  the  temperature  falls  only  a  few 
degrees  and  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  in  this  weather.” 

11. 

THE  SIGHT. 

The  sight  is  the  most  intellectual  sense,  the  most  important  one 
for  science  and  art.  We  need  but  remember  that  the  loss  of 
sight  often  results  in  loss  of  mind.  Blindness  from  birth  on 
works  disaster  to  the  development  of  the  intellect :  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  operating  with  touch-sensations  largely,  cannot 
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resemble  ours,  chiefly  depending  upon  sight.  From  a  psycho¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  the  heredity  of  observation-power  through 
sight  chiefly  then  claims  our  attention. 

Individual  differentiations  of  this  sense  depend  principally  on 
three  causes :  The  architecture  of  the  eye,  the  insensibility  and 
super-sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve. 

A.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  sight,  depending  on  the 
architecture  of  the  eye,  are  strabism,  myopy  and  presbyopy.*  It 
is  to  hereditary  influences  generally  that  we  owe  the  structure  of 
our  organ  of  sight,  and  consequently  the  greater  or  less  reach  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  hereditary  influence 
on  sight  is  the  constant  inciease  of  shortsightedness  among  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  mental  labor.  Donders,  the  most  famous  ophthal- 
mist  in  Europe,  studying  the  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
found  that  this  is  a  disease  largely  affecting  the  “  better  ”  class  of 
society  :  that  dwellers  in  cities  furnish  the  largest  contingent  and 
that  country  people  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  it.  In 
France  the  same  observation  was  made.  In  England,  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  school  at  Chelsea,  only  three  children  in  1,300  suffered  from 
it.  But  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  per¬ 
centage  of  short-sighted  students  was  very  large :  in  Oxford  as 
32  in  127  or  25^  . 

In  corresponding  schools  in  Germany  it  is  worse.  Doctor  Cohn 
of  Breslau,  examined  the  eyes  of  10,000  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
and  among  this  number  he  found  1,004  short-sighted  ones.  In  coun¬ 
try  schools  the  number  was  small.  In  city  schools  the  percentage 
rose  with  the  grade  of  the  school;  in  elementary  schools  6.  7^, 
in  secondary  schools  10.  3  in  normal  schools  19.  7  Jfc,  and  in 
gymnasia  and  universities  26.  2  As  too  much  reading  causes 
short-sightedness  and  heredity  renders  it  permanent,  the  number 
of  persons  so  afflicted  must  necessarily  increase  with  people 
largely  engaged  in  mental  labor.  (This  alone  should  constitute 
a  powerful  argument  against  the  excessive  use  of  text-books, 
often  printed  in  small  type,  especially  in  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  where  the  teacher  should  teach  instead  of  simply  as¬ 
signing  lessons  to  be  read  and  studied  and  next  day  to  be  “  re¬ 
cited.’  ) 

“  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,”  says  Liebelicht,  “  that  in  the 
intellectual  world  myopia  is  steadily  increasing.” 

B.  Anaesthesia  or  insensibility  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  many 
degrees  and  forms,  is  readily  inherited.  We  know  that  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  light  varies  greatly  in  different  persons.  It  may  be 
twice  as  great  in  one  as  in  another.  Heredity  transmits  all  these 
disparities  from  partial  anaesthesia  to  total  blindness,  in  which 
last  stage  the  eye,  incapable  of  distinguishing  forms  and  colors, 
only  experiences  a  vague  impression  of  light. 

In  the  caves  of  Carraola  and  Kentucky  live  animals  belonging 

*  Nothing  la  more  common  than  the  transference  of  these  defects. 
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to  different  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  all  blind.  The 
representatives  of  this  subterranean  fauna,  who  live  nearest  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  are  still  vaguely  impressed  by  light  and  possess 
also  the  integral  parts  of  the  eye,  while  in  animals  living  at  a 
greater  distance,  only  the  socket  is  there,  but  the  eye  absent. 
The  same  cause,  lack  of  use,  has  influenced  all  the  successive 
generations  and  heredity  has  gradually  piled  up  the  fatal  results 
of  it. 

A  well-known  fish-breeder  in  France,  Carbonnier,  produced  a 
peculiar  eye-disease  in  fishes,  which  he  subjected  to  strong  light 
in  an  abnormal  way.  The  affliction  was  promptly  transferred  by 
heredity  to  the  offspring. 

Horse-breeders  have  remarked  that  it  would  be  easy  to  produce 
a  race  of  blind  horses.  An  otherwise  healthy  stallion  lost  his 
sight  through  an  accident  and  the  offspring  thereafter  all  became 
blind  before  the  third  year. 

In  man  blindness  from  birth  on  may  be  a  family  disease. 
Blind  parents  often  have  blind  children.  A  blind  beggar  had  five 
children,  four  boys  and  one  girl,  who  were  all  blind  from  birth  on. 

Dufau,  in  his  book  about  blindness,  cites  twenty-one  exam[>les 
of  blind  persons  whose  father,  mother,  or  grandparents  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  serious  eye  diseases. 

The  inability  to  distinguish  colors,  known  as  color-blindness  or 
daltonism,  is,  as  is  well-known,  hereditary.  The  renowned 
chemist,  Dalton,  as  well  as  his  two  brothers,  was  afflicted  this 
way.  Sedgwick  observed  that  daltonism  is  more  frequent  in  men 
than  in  women.  In  eight  related  families  it  lasted  through  live 
generations  and  attacked  seventy-one  persons.  (Darwin.)  It  is 
but  natural  that  such  an  anomaly  of  the  sight  should  influence  the 
mind,  especially  in  an  aesthetic  way.  An  old  gentleman,  who 
from  infancy  on  had  observed  that  he  could  not  properly  distin¬ 
guish  colors,  complains  that  in  pictures  he  noticed  gray  and 
vague  figures  only,  in  panoramas  only  a  dark  smoke,  and  saw 
nothing  but  dull  colors  and  cold  uniformity  in  a  brilliant  sunrise 
or  sunset,  in  the  richest  display  of  a  rainbow  or  in  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  display  of  colors  in  nature.  (Delboeuf.) 

C.  In  certain  generations  and  families  the  sight  is  unusually 
strong.  “  The  inferiority  of  Europeans,  as  compared  to  savages, 
in  regard  to  sight  and  other  senses,  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  lack 
of  exercise,  existing  through  generations  ;  for  Rengger  informs  us 
that  he  knew  Europeans,  brought  up  and  living  ever  after  among 
these  savages,  who,  however,  never  became  their  equals  in  this 
regard.  (Darwin.) 

Darwin  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  when 
on  board  his  ship,  saw  distant  objects  much  more  clearly  than  did 
the  English  sailors,  in  spite  of  their  occupation.  Evidently  this 
was  a  result  of  heredity. 

Often  attention  has  been  called  to  the  admirable  perfection  of 
the  senses  of  the  Mongols,  inhabiting  the  plains  of  northeastern 
Asia  :  they  distinguish  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  with  the  naked  eye. 
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IT  is  a  great  and  notable  position  to  which  William  H.  Maxwell,  for 
some  time  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  has  been 
called,  to  lead  the  educational  forces  of  Greater  New  York.  Very 
grave  responsibilities  rest  upon  him  and  opportunities  such  as  few  men 
ever  dreamed  of  are  within  his  grasp.  May  he  prove  equal  to  such  a 
position. 

IT  is  hard  to  realize  that  after  so  many  years  of  unbroken  peace  we 
are  now  actually  at  war.  But  it  is  a  war  for  a  high  and  noble 
purpose, — to  rescue  a  sorely  stricken  people  from  the  inhuman  cruelty 
of  barbarous  oppressors  and  from  starvation.  Cuba  deserves  her  free¬ 
dom  and  we  confidently  trust  will  soon  receive  it.  Spain  deserves  a 
severe  castigation  for  her  oft  repeated  and  awful  cruelties  and  is  likely 
to  receive  it.  And  the  world  will  look  on  in  wonder  and  learn  a  lesson 
never  to  be  forgotten  as  this  great  nation  pours  out  her  treasures  of 
men  and  money  to  rescue  and  free  and  feed  and  build  up  into  a  pros¬ 
perous  Republic  a  weak,  down-trodden  people  in  the  clutch  of  a  merci¬ 
less  oppressor  and  in  the  very  throes  of  death.  May  the  United  States 
thus  teach  the  world  that  “  man’s  inhumanity  to  man”  must  cease. 

Meantime  the  cry  of  starving  Cuba  pierces  our  ears.  What  can  we 
do?  We  must  send  instant  relief.  To  this  end  we  ask  our  readers  to 
aid  in  this  good  work.  A  beautiful  picture,  18x38  inches  in  size, 
called  the  Accolade,  representing  allegorically  Columbia  and  Cuba,  has 
been  prepared  by  New  York  friends  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  is 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  this  society  and  the  Cuban  Relief  Committee. 
The  price  is  81.00,  plus  postage.  This  is  a  labor  of  love.  Send  your 
dollar  at  once  and  help  Cuba.  We  will  forward  all  the  money  to  New 
York.  We  do  not  ask  a  cent  for  our  trouble  in  the  matter,  but  are 
anxious  to  lielp  on  this  good  cause.  You  thus  get  a  good  picture  for 
your  money  and  help  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  its  noble  work.  Act  at 
once.  Send  in  your  dollar. 

TIIESP^  are  the  days  of  great  educational,  religious  and  business 
gatherings.  Omaha  is  to  be  a  storm  centre  this  summer  with  its 
vast  Trans- Mississippi  Exhibition.  One  of  the  most  notable  assemblies 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  its  Educational  Convention  which  convenes 
on  June  28th,  and  lasts  three  days.  It  is  under  the  energetic  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  men  as  City  Snpt.  C.  G.  Pearse,  State  Supt.  W.  R. 
Jackson.  Among  the  topics  and  speakers  announced  are.  The  Public 
School  System  as  an  Instrumentality  of  Social  Advance,  by  Pres.  E. 
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Benjamin  Andrews ;  Morality  and  the  Public  Schools,  by  Supt.  F. 
Louis  Soldan  of  St.  Louis;  Do  Our  Schools  Cost  Too  Much?  by  Supt. 
Aaron  Gove  of  Denver,  Colo.;  Conditions  and  Needs  of  the  Rural 
Schools,  by  State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson  of  Maine;  Relative  Value  of 
Scholarship  and  Special  Training  for  Teachers,  by  Supt.  J.  F.  Mi  11s- 
paugh  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Quite  a  number  of  valuable  conferences 
have  been  arranged.  One  on  Rural  Schools  arranged  by  State  Supt. 
John  R.  Kirk  of  Missouri  includes  among  its  speakers.  State  Supts.  R. 
C.  Barrett  of  Iowa  and  Wm.  Stryker  of  Kansas.  Pres.  Wm.  F. 
Slocum  of  Colorado  College  is  getting  a  strong  program  ready  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity  on  his  great  specialty.  Child  Study.  Other  conferences  will  be 
provided  for  teacCers  of  Science,  of  English,  of  History,  of  Music,  of 
Drawing,  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Training,  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind ; 
for  Kindergarten  teachers,  for  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  and 
for  teachers  in  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  Here 
is  a  rich  and  varied  program  which  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  every  one 
who  can  attend.  And  when  tired  of  these  literary  feasts  there  are  the 
unending  delights  of  the  Exposition.  A  great  multitude  of  teachers 
will  find  recreation  and  lasting  benefit  in  the  summer  days  at  Omaha. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Henry  W.  Blair,  a  rising  young  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  New  Hampshire,  the  nursery  of  statesmen,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  reminded  the  political 
party  under  whose  administration  the  civil  war  was  closed  and  5,000,000 
chattel  slaves  were  changed  to  American  citizens,  that  this  mighty  trans¬ 
formation  of  society  necessitated  another  and  more  prolonged  war  against 
the  appalling  illiteracy  that  still  held  in  bondage  a  third,  sometimes  practi¬ 
cally  a  half,  of  the  people  in  the  most  famous  of  those  proud  old  Com¬ 
monwealths.  He  told  the  great  manufacturers  and  industrial  leaders 
of  the  victorious  North,  who  were  demanding  a  protective  tariff  as  a 
defense  from  cheap  foreign  labor,  that  unless  they  heeded  the  loud  call 
from  the  southland  for  national  aid  to  educate  its  children  and  youth, 
the  coming  generation  of  southern  workers  would  be  found  a  people 
who  could  be  both  “worked”  and  “voted”  in  a  manner  that  would 
make  this  section  of  the  Union  a  more  formidable  rival  than  even  the 
half-paid  operatives  of  foreign  lands.  Five  years  later  he  began  that 
great  campaign  of  education  in  congress  which  proposed  that  during 
the  eight  years,  from  1881,  S70,000,000  should  be  expended  for  national 
aid  to  the  common  schools  of  the  whole  country,  distributetl  according 
to  the  illiteracy  of  each  state,  on  the  condition  that  the  people  thus 
benefited  should  raise  an  equal  amount.  The  direct  effect  of  this  law 
would  have  been  to  give  to  every  southern  state  a  six  months’  school 
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through  all  the  rural  districts,  while  the  towns  and  cities  could  have 
maintained  the  graded  system,  with  a  people’s  college  established  in 
every  state  by  a  special  congressional  grant.  In  summing  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  last  great  discussion  in  1890,  the  author  of  the  Blair  Bill 
declared :  “This  education  bill  will  solve  the  race  problem ;  will  elevate 
and  preserve  the  right  of  suffrage ;  is  the  only  possible  tariff  against  the 
production  of  the  cheap,  because  ignorant,  labor  of  the  south ;  will  so 
elevate  labor  that  it  will  command  good  wages,  and  thus  create  a  home 
market  at  the  south  for  the  increased  production  of  its  diversifying 
industries ;  will  decide  the  great  school  controversy  in  favor  of  the 
free  public  system  of  education  for  all.  These  things  accomplished, 
the  republic  will  be  perpetual.”  In  an  impressive  speech  delivered  in 
the  Senate  in  1887,  he  foretold,  as  by  prophecy,  the  precise  condition 
of  affairs  now  existing  in  a  portion  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  North.  The  cheap  labor  of  the  southern  operative,  in  connection 
with  the  old-time  system  of  child  labor  now  compels  the  northern  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  demand  such  a  reduction  of  wages  and  such  a  return  to  the 
barbarism  of  child-labor  as  will  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  rivalry  of  the  southern  half  of  the  nation.  The  Blair  Bill  was 
defeated  at  last  by  the  senatorial  votes  of  the  three  New  England  states 
that,  in  one  j'ear,  will  lose  more  money  from  the  present  conditions  than 
the  870,000,000  it  proposed  to  distribute  in  eight  years,  on  condition 
of  as  much  more  to  be  supplied  from  the  South  and  the  North.  Its 
passage  in  1881,  in  the  past  seventeen  years  would  have  educated 
several  millions  of  southern  children  who,  entering  life  in  advance  of 
any  former  generation,  would  today  have  been  a  people  that  could  not 
be  worked  at  what  are  regarded  starvation  wages  by  the  laborer  in  the 
North,  and  would  not  submit  to  the  system  of  child-labor  discarded  by 
every  civilized  country ;  a  people  trained  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  every  year  more  completely  released  from  the 
bondage  of  sectional  politics.  In  rejecting  this  wise  and  statesman¬ 
like  provision  for  the  uplifting  of  the  southern  children,  the  North  has 
now  on  hand  a  long  and  w'earisome  conflict,  industrial  and  political, 
which  can  only  be  solved  at  last  by  the  principles  outlined  in  the  statute 
it  stiuck  down  and  rejected,  with  its  author,  as  the  fad  of  a  political 
visionary,  fifteen  years  ago. 


JUSTICE. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  DUTCIIER,  STILLWATER,  MINN. 

Firm  as  the  rock  that  rests  on  the  granite  below ; 

True  as  the  light  that  shines  from  the  fountain  above ; 
Ceaseless  as  time,  whose^rivers  unendingly  flow ; 

Swift  as  the  arrow  that  pierces  the  heart  of  a  dove ! 
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THE  FIRS!  COLLEGE  IN  IOWA. 

PROF.  J.  H.  T.  MAIN,  GRINXELL,  IOWA. 

Tradition  says  that  it  was  the  afternoon  of  a  rainy  day  in  the 
fall  of  1848  when  Iowa  College  began  the  work  of  instruction  in 
Davenport.  There  were  two  students  and  one  professor.  This  was 
the  practical  beginning  of  higher  education  in  the  Northwest  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  The  official  beginning  dates  from  June  10,  1846, 
when  the  first  board  of  trustees  was  elected.  Preparations  are  now 
well  under  way  for  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  event,  the 
semi-centennial  of  higher  education  in  Iowa,  with  such  ceremonies  as 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  occasion  demand.  There  are  many 
questions  connected  with  the  history  of  the  college  which  have  to  do 
with  education  and  culture  in  their  larger  aspects,  but  these  are  not  the 
ones  that  at  present  are  of  chief  interest  to  the  more  intimate  friends  of 
the  institution.  They  will  dwell  upon  the  inner  and  personal  life  of  the 
college,  and  meditate  upon  its  early  trials  and  triumphs,  upon  the  ruin 
wrought  by  fire  and  cyclone,  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  college,  the 
lesson  of  the  past  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 

There  had  been  other  “colleges”  and  “  universities ”  planned  and 
built  on  paper  for  the  new  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  un 
toward  conditions  of  pioneer  life  were  such  that  none  of  them  hardly 
more  than  attempted  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction,  and  none  of 
them,  save  Iowa  College,  has  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  that  early  time. 
Why  did  it  live  and  grow?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  col¬ 
lege  was  not  planned  nor  built  on  paper  but  established  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  few  men  who  profoundly  believed  in  hea<l  and  heart 
culture,  and  who  determined  to  reproduce  on  the  pi’airies  educational 
opportunities  in  some  sense  similar  to  those  they  themselves  had  en¬ 
joyed.  Most  of  them  had  taken  degrees  from  New  England  colleges, 
chiefly  Yale,  and  all  of  them  had  taken  the  course  at  Andover  seminary. 
Coming  from  those  halls,  full  of  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
with  clearly  defined  ideas  and  well  established  principles,  they  repre¬ 
sented  |x>tentially  a  college  of  the  highest  type.  Out  of  their  spirits  the 
college  grew  as  time  and  environment  permitted,  slowly  it  is  true,  but 
steadily  and  substantially.  The  source  from  which  it  came  was  the 
surest  indication  of  its  ultimate  strength.  Growth  was  inevitable.  The 
men  who  directed  had  faith.  If  New  England  had  developed  institu¬ 
tions  under  still  harder  conditions  than  those  prevailing  on  the  frontier, 
then  why  should  they  despair!  The  .hardness  of  New'  England,  when 
higher  education  was  first  proposed,  was  of  a  different  and  more  recalci¬ 
trant  type  than  that  of  Iowa  territory.  If  out  of  those  earlier  condi¬ 
tions  had  sprung  such  a  sturdy  grow’th  as  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Harvard  and  Yale,  might  there  not  be  hope  in  a  new  wilderness 
for  a  fruition,  if  not  as  great,  yet  great  enough  to  justify  unlimited 
labor  and  sacrifice?  These  sturdy  pioneers  believed  there  might  be. 
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Tliey  were  consequently  not  dispirited  by  the  smallness  of  the  begin¬ 
ning —  one  professor,  two  students  and  a  few  books.  This  one  pro¬ 
fessor  was  Rev.  Erastus  Ripley,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  of  those  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  college. 
As  soon  as  increasing  numbers  permitted  a  division  of  labor,  w'hich 
was  very  soon,  he  was  made  Carter  professor  of  ancient  languages, 
which  position  he  held  until  1H58. 

There  was  an  immediate  effort  made  to  fix  the  outlines  of  a  college. 
The  first  catalogue  witnesses  this.  Requirements  for  admission  :  “  Can¬ 
didates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must  be  fourteen  years  of 
age,  present  adequate  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character  and  sus¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  grammar,  geography,  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra,  Latin  grammar,  Cmsar’s  Commentaries,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Greek  grammar,  the  four  Gospels  in  Greek  and  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.” 
The  Freshman  class,  as  given  in  this  catalogue,  consisted  of  six  young 
men.  The  faculty  numbered  two.  Under  the  head  of  “Remarks” 
this  interesting  statement  is  found  :  “The  trustees  propose  to  secure 
an  additional  teacher  for  next  year.  They  are  cheered  by  the  en¬ 
couraging  prospects  of  the  youthful  institution  and  confidently  hope  by 
the  aid  of  friends  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make  it  an  instrument 
of  great  and  lasting  gooii  to  this  rising  state  in  the  cause  of  science, 
mental  discipline  ‘and  Christian  moralit}’.”  There  were  but  thirteen 
pages  in  this  catalogue,  but  every  one  of  them  bears  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  composed  it,  had  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
term  collefje. 

The  next  catalogue  bears  date  of  18.j3-4.  It  names  three  seniors, 
three  juniors  and  six  freshmen.  The  faculty  now  numbers  four.  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  library  of  1,200  volumes.  There  is  also  a  prepara¬ 
tory  department  catalogued,  having  ninety-seven  names.  This  signifi¬ 
cant  “Remark”  is  made:  “The  line  of  policy  hitherto  pursued  by 
the  trustees  and  to  which  they  are  pledged  for  the  future,  is,  to  meet  all 
the  actual  wants  of  the  institution  as  they  are  developed,  in  relation  to 
the  requirements  of  buildings,  apparatus,  library  and  instruction.  The 
belief  is  cherished  that  the  institution  is  already,  iu  some  good  degree, 
performing  the  proper  work  of  a  college.” 

In  1860,  the  institution  was  moved  from  Davenport  to  Grinnell,  the 
property  in  Davenport  having  been  sold  for  8:55,000.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  Davenport  made  necessary  the  extension  of 
some  streets  through  the  college  grounds,  making  them  unsuitable  for 
college  purposes.  The  location  at  Grinnell  was  chosen  because  of  the 
character  of  the  community,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Eastern 
people,  and  the  hearty  assurances  of  cooperation  and  help  given  by  the 
leading  citizens.  Difficulties  connected  with  the  transfer  had  caused  an 
intermission  of  a  .year  or  two.  Immediately  thereafter  came  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Civil  war.  The  upper  classmen  went  “  to  the 
front”  and  there  was  no  graduating  class  again  till  1865.  The  contri¬ 
bution  of  Iowa  College  to  the  Civil  war  is  indicated  by  the  catalogue  of 
1865-6,  wherein  a  roll  is  given  of  the  students  who  volunteered,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  seventy  names.  Considering  the  size  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  this  is  a  most  astonishing  contribution.  From  1865  there  has  been 
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a  steady  growth.  The  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  institution  will 
be  graduated  the  coming  June,  the  number  very  fittingly  being  just 
fifty.  There  are  not  far  from  three  hundred  in  the  four  college  classes. 
There  are  about  twenty- five  thousand  volumes  in  the  library.  There 
are  well  equipped  laboratories.  The  work  of  instruction  is  in  charge  of 
well  trained  specialists. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  aim  of  the  original  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view,  namely  :  “To  meet  the  actual 
wants  of  the  institution  as  they  have  been  developed.”  This  leads  to  a 
statement  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  Iowa  College  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  one  of  a  younger  generation. 

1 .  Its  growth  was  from  the  inside,  in  response  to  urgent  demands 
and  needs.  The  increase  has  consequently  been  healthy,  natural  and 
permanent. 

2.  The  security  of  the  institution  has  l)een  the  abiding  faith  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  devotion  of  those  who  have  fostered  it.  Money  for  perma¬ 
nent  endowments  has  come  slowly,  but  there  has  been  a  wealth  of  devo¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  the  institution,  and  this  has  been  the  chief  source 
of  its  power  iu  the  past  and  its  securest  hope  for  the  future. 

3.  It  was  founded  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  conservatism,  by  men  who, 
while  believing  thoroughly  iu  the  traditions  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  were  yet  tolerant  of  the  pressure  imposed  by  circumstances 
and  the  developing  and  changing  thought  of  a  progressive  people.  For 
example,  they  were  opposed  to  co-education,  but  as  slender  resources 
stood  in  the  way  of  an  education  in  the  East  for  their  daughters,  they 
made  temporary  provision  for  them  in  the  college,  by  establishing  a 
“ladies’  course.”  This  “temporary”  provision  grew  by  the  most 
simple  and  natural  process  into  complete  assimilation  with  the  regular 
college  work.  Thus  it  happens  that  Iowa  College,  established  distinctly 
for  men,  is  now  co-edueational  and  is  so  by  virtue  of  a  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion,  unaided  by  a  single  decree  or  resolution  of  the  authorities  in 
charge.  There  was  always  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  inevitable  trend 
of  things,  and  no  less  true  is  this  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  time. 
The  recognition  of  the  great  principle  that  truth  will  prevail  and  that 
contention  and  agitation  meau  progress,  is  the  spirit  of  true  conserva¬ 
tism  and  is  the  only  spirit  that  is  worthy  an  institution  that  pretends  to 
educate. 

4.  There  has  always  been  a  perfect  understanding  that  teaching 
means  not  merely  the  enforcement  of  a  certain  view,  but  also  the  clear 
and  explicit  statement  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  bearing  upon  any 
given  question,  to  the  end  that  the  mind  may  seek  to  know  the  ultimate 
truth. 

5.  To  crown  all,  there  has  been  from  the  first  a  ready  and  just 
recognition  of  two  of  the  most  vital  things  in  education,  namely  :  The 
freedom  of  teaching  and  the  individuality  of  the  student. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  full  of  inspiration.  Iowa  College  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  half  century  with  abounding  confidence  and 
courage. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  triumph  of  the  Liberal  Part}'  in  the  London  School  Board  elec¬ 
tion  last  December  has  been  followed  by  their  signal  success  in  the  re¬ 
cent  election  of  the  County  Council.  As  the  Council  has  a  control  of  a 
large  grant  for  education,  this  double  triumph  is  full  of  significance  for 
popular  education  in  the  metropolis.  The  duties  of  the  council  relate  to 
technical  education,  which  is  regarded  as  a  division  of  secondary.  The 
interest  of  the  moment  is  in  the  proposed  bill  dealing  with  this  entire 
province.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  county  or  county-borough 
will  be  recognised  as  the  unit  of  administration  for  secondary  education 
so  far  as  this  is  made  a  subject  of  public  control  or  assistance.  A  ques¬ 
tion  of  peculiar  interest  involved  is  that  of  the  status  of  the  higher  grade 
board  schools  that  have  grown  up  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  in  response 
to  local  demands  and  with  the  support  of  local  funds,  and  are  either 
true  secondary  schools  or  the  most  promising  nuclei  for  such.  It  is  the 
habit  of  certain  leaders  in  Parliament,  and  of  many  prominent  Conserva¬ 
tives,  to  treat  the  school  boards  as  a  temporary  expedient  that  may  be 
set  aside  when  the  opportune  moment  arrives,  but  the  experience  with 
the  education  bill  of  1896  does  not  lend  support  to  that  view.  The  history 
of  popular  education  in  England  affords  a  most  instructive  lesson  in  the 
temper  and  tendencies  of  English  |K)licy.  Precedent  is  a  force  not 
easily  resisted  ;  minorities,  whose  rights  are  always  respected,  oftien 
win  through  this  force  alone ;  but  in  recent  days  when  the  clash  of  pre¬ 
cedents  has  come,  the  modern  spirit  has  generally  triumphed.  In  the 
complicated  system  of  elementary  education,  the  school  boards  represent 
the  modern  as  against  the  traditional  elements.  Outside  of  the  great 
urban  centres  it  is  possible  that  they  may  give  way  to  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  in  the  boroughs  their  infiuence 
should  wane.  The  existing  school  boards  are,  however,  in  no  position 
to  develop  high  schools  up  to  the  measure  of  the  country’s  need.  This 
appears  from  the  mere  fact  that  one  third  of  the  population  are  in  dis¬ 
tricts  that  have  no  school  board,  and  no  educational  provision  but 
parochial  schools,  which  are  always  poorest  where  they  have  least  com¬ 
petition.  Furthermore,  the  school  boards  in  rural  districts  are  power¬ 
less  to  establish  high  grade  schools  and  in  many  cases  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  good  elementary  schools.  The  small  district,  in  other  words,  is  as 
great  an  evil  in  England  as  in  the  United  States  and  the  hope  of  im¬ 
proving  rural  education  lies  largely  in  the  creation  of  large  areas  of 
administration  such  as  the  counties  offer. 

In  the  urgent  need  that  England  feels  for  an  extended  and  well 
organized  system  of  secondary  education  there  is  a  significant  hint  for 
Americans  who  have  spasmodic  fits  of  opposition  to  public  high  schools. 
The  too  tardy  recognition  of  this  need  is  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  of 
all  political  creeds  as  the  cause  of  England’s  decline  in  many  branches 
of  industry.  To  save  what  remains,  and  to  regain  if  possible  what  is 
lost,  is  now  the  great  and  general  desire.  Stress  is  placed  upon  techni¬ 
cal  training,  but  it  is  recognized  that  this  counts  for  little  unless  based 
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upon  sound  general  training.  The  experience  of  continental  nations  is 
conclusive  on  this  point. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

As  regards  agricultural  education,  the  two  countries  of  Europe  most 
advanced  are  Denmark  and  France.  The  conditions  of  this  high  de¬ 
velopment  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
appointed  b}'  the  English  Parliament  to  investigate  this  and  kindred  in¬ 
terests.  The  report  dwells  particularly  U|X)n  the  inter-workings  of  self- 
help  and  state  help  in  both  countries.  This  is  the  more  significant  in 
France  where  centralization  is  excessive.  The  population  of  Denmark 
is  2,200,000.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  of  Europe.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  richest,  and  that  progress 
in  wealth  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  its  progress  in  agriculture. 
The  chief  market  for  its  produce  is  Great  Britain. 

The  proverbial  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  Danish  farmer  are  at¬ 
tributed  with  common  consent  to  two  causes : — 

(1)  The  education  received  by  the  peasantry  in  the  peculiar  institu¬ 
tions  which  they  call  rural  high  schools. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  land  amongst  small  free-holders. 

These  high  schools  naturally  suggest  comparison  with  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  our  own  country.  They  are  due  to  the  initiative  of  Bishop 
Grundtwig,  who  advocated  their  creation  fifty  years  ago.  The  report 
says: — “In  these  schools  peasants  of  ages  ranging  between  eighteen 
and  thirty,  spend,  the  males,  five  winter  months,  the  females,  three 
summer  mouths,  as  boarders,  receiving  an  education  which  leans  chiefly 
to  the  human  side  and  gives  but  a  secondary  place  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  side,  and  which  aims,  as  the  head-master  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  schools  expressed  it,  at  “  developing  the  heart,  mind  and  will.” 
The  principal  subjects  taught  are  history  (a  universal  course,  in  which 
Bible  and  Church  history  occupies  a  prominent  place),  literature,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  “  songs  and  proverb.s  of  the  people,”  and  the  teaching  is 
generally’  pervaded  by  a  strong  religious  spirit  These  schools  are  inde¬ 
pendent  and  of  private  initiative,  that  being  considered  an  absolute  es¬ 
sential  of  their  character ;  they  are  sup[>orted  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils. 
Until  quite  recently  they  received  no  aid  from  the  state;  now  they 
receive  a  State  grant  of  $83,000,  which  is  chiefly  distributed  through  the 
County  Councils  in  the  form  of  donations  to  peasants  to  enable  them  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  schools.  This  sum  only  began  with  the  present 
year;  previousl}'  the  state  subvention  had  been  less  than  half  that 
amount. 

There  are  in  all  seventy  of  these  schools ;  students  who  enter  them 
have  already  passed  through  the  elementary  schools,  attendance  upon 
which  is  compulsory  for  all  youths  from  seven  to  founteen  years  of  age. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“The  Russian  government  has  granted  400,000  roubles  (8200,000), 
for  the  construction  of  a  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Riga.” 

The  Technical  Institute  in  Munich  has  received  from  the  government 
835,000  for  enlarging  the  electro-technical  laboratory,  $30,000  for  the 
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erection  of  a  laboratory  for  the  agricultural  station,  and  S3, 400  for  en¬ 
larging  other  buildings. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  profits  largely  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Fraser,  who  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  8125,000  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Professorship  of  Ancient  History  and  Palaeography,  and  850,000 
as  a  further  endowment  of  the  University  Library.  Sir  William  has  also 
left  8125,000  in  order  to  found  homes  for  the  poor,  “especially  for 
authors  and  artists  who  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  may  have  fallen  into 
distress.” 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich  has  just  had  a  noteworthy  wind¬ 
fall.  At  the  last  sitting,  the  President  announced  that  the  Greek 
scholar,  Dionys  Thereianos,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  the  sum  of 
230,000  marks  (8^6,000),  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  labors  of 
Bavarian  and  Greek  scholars  on  the  language,  literature,  arts  and  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  from  the  oldest  times  to  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  a.  t.  s. 
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To  acconiniodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  puhltahers  of  EDUCATION  will  send,  post 
paid  ou  receipt  of  the  price,  any  hook  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Organic  Education,  by  Harriet  M.  Scott,  principal  of  the  Detroit  Normal  Train¬ 
ing  School,  is  a  manual  for  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  grades,  in  which  is 
detailed  the  plan  of  work  in  operation  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  Detroit  schools. 
The  plan  is  unique  and  has  developed  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Normal 
training  school.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  certain  typical  periods  of  civilization  as 
material  for  the  work  of  the  several  grades.  The  periods  are,  the  nomadic,  pasto¬ 
ral,  agricultural,  Greek,  Roman,  Germanic,  Feudalism  and  Chivalry,  Renaissance, 
Puritan.  In  the  manual  the  author  works  out  in  extenso  the  scheme,  giving  abund¬ 
ance  of  help  in  the  way  of  outlines,  references,  questions,  lists  of  books  to  be  read, 
poems  to  be  studied,  pictures  to  be  shown,  etc.  The  merits  of  the  plan  are  many  ; 
it  is  logical,  sequential,  natural,  practical.  If  used  by  well  trained  teachers,  under 
competent  supervision,  it  must  be  a  valuable  method  for  developing  the  mental 
activities  in  the  child,  awakening  dormant  faculties  and  fostering  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  art,  literature  and  life.  Detroit :  J.  V.  Sheehan. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company  have  published  Charts  and  a  Handbook  under  the 
title  of  The  Child’s  First  Studies  in  Music,  by  Samuel  W.  Cole.  The  Charts, 
twenty  in  number,  contain  a  large  variety  of  simple,  carefully  graded  songs,  which 
serve  admirably  as  the  child’s  introduction  to  music.  The  Handbook  contains  the 
songs  given  on  the  Charts,  and  some  twenty  additional  songs,  all  with  easy  accom¬ 
paniments.  Opposite  each  song  are  given  full  directions  for  teaching  it,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  mental  work  and  drill  work,  etc.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  set  of 
Charts  and  such  a  Handbook  were  needed  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school;  certainly  nothing  has  heretofore  been  published  that  does  just  what  Mr. 
Cole’s  Chart  and  Book  promise  to  do. 

We  have  received  Nos,  119  and  120 in  the  useful  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
each  comprising  a  collection  of  Poems  and  Tales  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  edited  by 
William  P.  Trent.  Published,  at  16  cents  each,  by  Houghton,  MiiHin  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 
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Practical  Ethics,  by  Henry  Sidgwick.  This  is  a  collection  of  addresses  and 
essays  many  of  which  were  originally  presented  at  one  or  another  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  societies  that  were  founded  in  London  and  Cambridge  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  The  author  is  a  clear  thinker  and  finished  writer,  and  the  book  pre¬ 
sents  many  valuable  principles  the  universal  prevalence  of  which  in  practical  life 
would  make  this  a  better  world.  Besides  much  matter  on  the  formation  and  scope 
of  Ethical  societies  he  has  chapters  on  Public  Morality,  The  Morality  of  Strife, 
Luxury,  Clerical  Veracity,  etc.  He  finds  much  to  criticise  in  .prevalent  moral 
standards.  It  is  a  moral  tonic  to  read  such  a  book,  and  such  a  reverent  and  fair 
critic  as  the  author  always  has  a  mission  to  humanity.  New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  $1.50. 

OtrTLiVES  OF  Sociology,  by  Lester  F.  Ward.  The  author  treats  his  subject  in  a 
masterly  way.  He  avoids  definition  and  seeks  rather  to  offer  clear  explanations 
and  definite  “  delimitations  ”  of  the  field  of  Social  science.  His  chapters  treat  of 
such  themes  as  the  place  of  Sociology  among  the  sciences,  the  relation  of  Sociology 
to  Cosmology,  Biology',  Anthropology,  Psychology,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
treatise  is  along  strictly  philosopliical  lines  and  it  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the 
examination  of  all  students  of  this  popular  branch  of  moilern  science.  New  Y'ork: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $2. 

Thoughts  ox  Life.  By  Sarah  Ball  Kitchen.  This  is  a  choice  little  collection 
of  helpful  thoughts  on  such  subjects  as  life,  love,  duty,  kindness,  friendship,  con¬ 
solation,  etc.  The  author  mo<lestly  says  in  a  note  at  the  beginning:  “  Everything 
has  been  better  said  than  we  can  say  it;  but  our  manner  of  saying  it  may  touch 
i  some  heart  to  which  it  has  never  appealed  before.”  What  she  says  is  expressed  in 

the  quaint  “  thee  ”  and  “  thou  ”  of  the  Quakers.  Her  thoughts  are  comforting, 
helpful,  stimulating.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  anyone  to  jot  down  his 
I  best  thoughts  for  his  own  edification,  till  they  would  make  a  similar  volume.  But 

-  it  would  not  be  best  for  everyone  to  publish  them.  This  collection  is  well  worth 

publishing.  New  York:  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.,  50  cents. 

The  Educational  Music  Course  is  at  length  completed  with  the  publication  of  the 
Sixth  Reader.  The  editors  of  this  series  are  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  James  M. 
McLaughlin,  George  A.  Veazie  and  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  names  sufficient  to  give  to 
the  course  a  reputation  that  no  other  series  of  books  has  yet  obtained.  The  sixth 
book  consists  of  two  parts  and  is  intended  for  the  upper  grades  of  grammar 
schools  or  the  lower  classes  of  the  high  schools.  Two,  three  and  four-part  studies 
are  arranged  progressively,  the  exercises  being  for  the  greater  part  original  and  all 
of  a  very  high  grade  of  work.  They  are  made  to  illustrate  every  feature  of  vocal 
music  and  within  the  range  of  every  voice.  They  are  rich  in  melody,  graphic  in 
tone,  infinite  in  variety  and  thoroughly  practical  and  usable.  The  great  number 
of  songs  introduced  is  at  once  an  admirable  feature  and  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
high  culture  value  of  the  study  of  music,  the  ac(iuisition  of  the  power  to  sing. 
The  songs  are  of  a  high  grade,  thoroughly  classical,  yet  tuneful  and  pleasing.  The 
I  words  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  are  worthy  their  setting,  most  of  the 

I  songs  having  been  translated  or  written  especially  for  this  book  by  Nathan  Haskell 

I  Dale  and  F.  W.  Bancroft.  The  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 

'  vocal  music  in  the  schools  ;  it  is  in  many  respects  a  work  superior  to  any  of  its 

kind  and  is  a  most  worthy  and  satisfactory  completion  of  a  music  course  that 
possesses  many  original  features,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  educational  one. 
We  shall  completely  underrate  the  intelligence  of  teachers  if  they  do  not  give  to 
to  this  course  a  most  gracious  and  cordial  welcome.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Hugh  Wvnne,  Free  Quaker,  sometime  brevet  Lieut-Colonel  on  the  staff  of  His 
Excellency  General  Washington,  by  S.  Wier  Mitchell,  M.  I).,  LL.  D.,  is  a  power¬ 
ful  novel  of  Revolutionary  times.  The  author  paints  many  realistic  scenes,  in 
glowing  colors,  with  a  strong  free  hand.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  those  bloody 
tempestuous  years.  Life  in  Philadelphia  is  vividly  depicted.  We  see  the  Torj-, 
the  Patriot,  English  redcoats,  the  “  Rugged  Rebels.”  The  awful  brutality  of 
prison  life,  the  daring  of  the  spy  and  the  trooper,  and  the  dread  shock  of  battle 
passes  before  us.  We  catch  glimpses  of  the  firm,  grave,  far-sighted  Washington; 
the  sad  death  of  Andr6,  and  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  Arthur  Wynne.  A  love- 
story  runs  all  through  these  thrilling  pages,  centering  around  the  beautiful  Garthea. 
The  hero,  brave,  bold  Hugh  Wynne  leads  a  charmed  life  and  finally,  after  great 
sufferings  and  notable  deeds,  weds  Garthea.  It  is  a  brave  book,  writ  by  a  master 
hand  and  one  which  all  will  enjoy  reading.  The  Century  Co.,  of  New  York  ; 
2  vols.  Price,  S2.00. 

King’s  “Picturesque  Geographical  Readers”  have  already  made  an  excellent 
reputation  for  themselves.  He  now  adds  a  sixth  to  the  growing  list  on  Northern- 
Euroue.  The  text  is  carefully  prepared  and  very  informing.  But  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  feature  of  this  fine  book  is  its  choice  illustrations, —  there  are  over  200  and 
quite  a  number  are  full-page.  It  is  packed  with  information  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  supplementary  reading.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price,  00  cents  nef. 

The  name  of  Edward  S.  Ellis  has  come  into  prominence  recently  as  the  author 
of  “  The  People’s  Standard  History  of  the  United  States,”  a  work  which  was  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  in  our  March  number.  He  now  issues,  through  the  well  known 
house  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  a  single  volume, —  A  History  of  Gur  Country. 
It  is  a  case  of  multum  infervo.  Beginning  with  the  hardy  Norsemen,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  he  traces  the  history  of  America  and  later  of  our  countrj-  down  to  1897. 
This  book  is  packed  with  fact  and  information.  The  brief  biographies  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  feature  and  it  finely  illustrates.  It  is  clear,  graphic,  interesting.  Price,  $1.00, 
net. 

Story  of  A'Ineas.  By  M.  Clarke.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  “  Story 
of  Troy,”  by  the  same  author,  and  continues  the  tale  related  in  the  latter  volume. 
It  belongs  to  the  series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings  published  by  The  American 
Book  Company. 

Baldwin’s  School  Readers,  or  School  Reading  hy  Grades,  is  a  valuable 
series  of  eight  books  covering  the  reading  of  as  many  years.  The  subject  matter 
selected  is  fresh  and  interesting,  the  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  the  division  of 
the  series  into  volumes  corresponding  to  the  ordinary-  school  grades,  makes  the 
books  especially  adaptable  to  city  or  village  graded  schools.  Valuable  notes  are 
appended  and  are  helpful  in  guiding  the  pupil  who  may  wish  to  take  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  course  than  is  actually  presented  in  the  books  themselves.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  Prices,  1st  grade,  25c.;  2nd,  35c.;  3rd,  to  6th,  40c.; 
0th,  to  8th,  46c. 

Stories  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Jos.  S.  Walton,  Ph.  D.,  and  Martin  G.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  A.  M.,  Ph.,  D.  No  state  of  the  Union,  perhaps,  is  richer  in  historical  Inci¬ 
dents  than  Pennsylvania.  Many  important  events,  with  the  romances  connected 
with  them,  are  here  related  in  an  attractive  style  especially  interesting  to  children. 
The  book  is  intended  for  school  and  home  reading.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company.  60c. 
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Stories  From  the  Classic  Literatcre  of  Many  Nations.  Edited  by  Bertlia 
Falnicr.  The  conception  of  this  volume  is  an  admirable  one,  the  aim  being  to 
give  in  part  or  the  w’hole  such  stories  as  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  nations  of  the  earth.  The  stories  will  deeply  interest  chihlren  and  awaken 
their  desire  to  know  more  of  the  story-life  of  the  nations,  wherein,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  national  life  and  experience  have  been 
recorded.  The  editor  has  done  her  work  pains-takingly  and  in  a  scholarly  spirit, 
giving  us  the  results  of  researches  in  libraries  and  various  original  sources.  'I'he 
scope  of  her  work  will  lie  appreciated  when  it  is  noted  that  the  book  contains 
stories  from  the  following  sources; — Egyptian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hebrew, 
Babylonian,  Arabian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  (»erman,  Scandinavian, 
Celtic,  Russian,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Anglo-Saxon,  English, 
Finnish,  and  American  Indian.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.2r>. 

A  Laboratory  Mani  al  in  Practical  Botany.  By  Charles  H.  Clark,  A.  .M., 
I).  Sc.  The  chapters  of  this  book  present  a  foundation  study  of  the  elements  of 
botany.  Beginning  with  the  simple  laboratory  studies  of  the  higher  Howering 
plants,  by  the  examination  of  a  few  typical  forms  the  pupil  gains  facility  in  analy¬ 
sis  and  is  led  on  to  further  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  in  the  main  foliowed.  The  steps  of  nature  in 
the  development  of  plant  life  are  marked.  All  is  methodical,  ex<act  and  scientific. 
Students  of  botany  will  find  this  one  of  the  choicest  of  modern  text-books.  New 
York:  American  Book  Compan}’.  (>8c. 

The  Animal  World,  Its  Romances  and  Realities.  This  is  a  reading  book  of 
zoology,  compiled  and  edited  by  Frank  Vincent,  M.  A.,  and  published  as  one  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Company’s  Home  Reading  Book.s.  These  books  are  making  a 
strong  impression  on  educators,  and  upon  parents  as  well,  as  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  scientific,  as  weil  as  readable  volumes.  New  York:  I>.  Appleton  &  Co.  00c. 

Hayne’s  Speech;  Webster’s  Reply;  and  I)e.mocracy  and  Other  Papers,  con¬ 
stitute  the  three  numbers  121-12;5  in  Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Company’s  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  All  are  single  numbers;  price,  15  cents  each. 


PERIODICALS. 


The  leadiug  article  of  Harptr't  Afagazint  for  May  is  “Awakened  Russia,”  by  Julian 
Ralph.  One  of  the  features  of  "East  Side  Considerations"  by  E.  S.  Martin  is  a  contrast 

of  the  misery  of  the  east  side  of  New  York  with  that  of  Fifth  Avenue. - Secretary 

Olney  has  a  strong  paper  in  the  May  Affanffc  on  “The  International  Isolation  of  the 

United  States. - “No.  87,617  Colt”  by  George  Brydges  Rodney  in  LippincoWa  proves 

very  entertaining  at  this  time  when  everything  Cuban  is  of  interest - The  Ladies* 

Home  Journal  gives  four  pages  to  small-cost  summer  outings,— one  article  being  “Ten 
Weeks  in  Europe  for  $200,”  tt  also  has  an  illustrated  sketch  of  Joseph  Jefferson  entitled 
“Rip  Van  Winkle  as  He  is  at  Home.” - In  Scribner’s  Abbe  Carter  Uoodloe  writes  enter¬ 

tainingly  on  “Undergraduate  Life  at  Wellesley.”  In  six  full  page  drawings  A.  B.  Frost 

filotures  the  pleasures  and  humors  of  bicycling. - Charles  A.  Dana’s  personal  recol- 

ectionsof  generals  serving  under  Grant  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Hamlin 
Garland's  story  of  the  last  year  in  the  life  of  General  Grant  make  McClure’s  for  May 

very  attractive. - “A  Study  of  Children’s  Ideals”  appears  in  Appleton’s  Popular  Science 

Monthly.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  discusses  the  Income  tax  question  in  the  same  issue. 

- The  A'fnderparfen  Jfapa^<ne  celebrates  its  tenth  birthday  anniversary  with  *he  May 

number,  among  many  well  known  contributors  are:  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Hezekiah 

Butterworth,  Hen^  Sabin  and  Kate  Douglas  Wlgrrin. - 1  n  the  Mav  Century  Lieut. - 

General  Joseph  Wheeler.  C.  S.  A.,  tells  of  “An  Effort  to  Rescue  Jefferson  Davis.” 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  a  characteristic  sketch  called  “His  Grace  the  Duke.” - St. 

Nicholas  opens  with  an  article  by  Tudor  Jenks,  “Three  Boys  in  Armor.” - From  the 

Vlny  American  Monthly  Review  of  Revievis  thf!  hney  man  can  get  a  most  comprehensive 
view  of  the  present  crisis,  with  little  reading. 


